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CHAPTER I 


long journey, to the ostler, and was advancing towards 
the inn door, when he was met by the ample form of Giles 
Gosling himself. The landlord, with a hearty welcome, 
ushered his guest into a large, low chamber, where several 
persons were seated in different parties, some drinking, 
some playing cards, some talking, and some concluding 
tkeir evening meal and arranging about their night’s 
teuarters. 

Hiphe stranger was a well-built man, with not unpleasing 
^tures, yet he could not be called handsome, and his 
ge^ral appearance and manner wete not such as to in- 
3p%'trust. His behaviour was bold without being frank, 
ind'^med to claim for him by bluster a degree of atten- 
:ion and deference which he feared Would not be giv^ 
OTlhngly as his right. His attire was a riding-cloak, which, 
^hen open, displayed a handsome Jacket overlaid with 
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lace and belted with a girdle of yellow leather in which 
were hung a broadsword and a pair of pistols. 

' You ride well provided, sir/ said the host, looking at 
the weapons as he laid on the table the wine which the 
traveller had ordered. ^ Have you come from the wars 
in the Netherlands ? ’ 

‘ I have been far and near, my friend ; but drink a cup 
of wine with me, and if it is not the best, remember it is 
your own.’ 

' Not the best ? ’ said Giles Gosling, drinking off the 
cup and smacking his lips. ‘ Why, hold it up between you 
and the light, and you will see the little motes dance in 
the golden liquor like dust in the sunbeam. I trust your 
honour likes the wine ? ’ 

^ It ’s passable, mine host ; but to know good liquor 
you should drink where the vine grows/ 

^ In truth, sir,’ said Gosling, ‘ if I were to travel only 
that I might be discontented with what I can get at home, 

I should go on a fool’s errand/ 

‘ 1 am sure all your town’s folk do not think so,’ said 
the stranger. ^ You have gallant fellows among ypu, I 
dare say, that have made a voyage to Virginia, or have 
gone to the Netherlands at least. Have you no friends 
or kinsmen in foreign parts that you would gladly have 
tidings of ? ’ 

^ Not 1/ answered the host, ‘ except one kinsman who 
left us in the last year of Queen Mary ; but he is better j 
lost than found/ ^ * 

' Do not say so, friend. Many a wild colt has turn^P^ 
out a noble steed. His name, I pray you ? ’ 'i? 

^ Mchaei Lambourne,' a son of my sister’s— --^there 
little , pleasure in recollecting him.’ . » 

‘ "teat, no relation to Michael Lambourne, the gallant 
sqldier who behaved so bravely at the siege of Venlo ? ’ 

^ It could scarcely be my nephew/ said Gosling, ' for he 
had not the courage of a hen for anything but mischief/ ' 
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* The Michael Lainbourne whom I knew/ continued the 
traveller, ^ waB a ilnedooking fallow, and was always gay 
and well-attired/ 

‘ Our Michael wore a coat every rag of which was bidding 
good-bye to the rest, and had a hawk’s Oye for what he 
could steal. He was employed in this inn for three months, 
and, had he stayed for three more, his mistakes and mis- 
deeds would have ruined me.’ 

‘ You would be soriy after all were I to tell you that 
poor Mke Lambourne was shot at the head of his regiment 
at the taking of a fort in the Netherlands.’ 

‘ Sorry ! It would be the best news I ever had of him, 
for it would assure me that he was not hanged.’ 

‘Don’t say that, man,’ replied the traveller; ‘never 
fear but your nephew will be a credit to you yet. Can 
you tell me no mark by which I could judge whether they 
are the same ? ’ 

‘ Our Mke had the gallows branded on his left shoulder 
for stealing/ 

‘ No, there you lie like a knave, uncle/ said the stranger ; 

‘ my shoulder is as unscarred as your own/ 

‘ What, Mike, boy — ^Mike ! ’ exclaimed the host ; ‘ and 
is it you indeed ? Well, I have thought so for this half- 
hour, since I knew that no other person would have taken 
so much interest in you. ^ But if your shoulder is un- 
scarred, the hahgman was merciful and stamped you with 
a cold iron/ 

‘ Have done with your jests, uncle, and let us see what 
you will give a kinsman after eighteen 
You have brought back the traveller’s gift of lying, 
and that was what you least needed to travel for/ 
care not for your welcome or lack of welcome, uncle/ 
^^famboumo ; ‘ I carry with me wlm 'WiU mak^' me 
welcome, go where I will/ So saying ho pulled out a pipfsp 
of gold, the sight of which produced a visible efect upon 
pie company, some of whom had known him in his wild ‘ 



Jace and belted with a girdle of yellow leather in .wliich^ 
were hung a broadsword and a pair of pistolfci, 

" You ride well prorided, sir/ said the host, looMiig at 
the , weapons as 'he laid on the table the wine which the 
traveller had ordered. Have you come from the ’wars 
in the Netherlands ? ’ 

' I have been far and near, my friend ; but drink a cup 
of wine -with me, and if it is not the best, remember it is 
your own/ 

' Not the best ? ’ said Giles Gosling, drinking off the 
cup and smacking his lips. ‘ Why, hold it up between you 
and the light, and you will, see the little motes dance in 
the golden liquor like dust in the sunbeam. I trust your 
honour likes the wine ? ' 

‘ It ’s passable, mine host ; but to know good liquor 
you shoiiid drink where the vine grows.’ 

* In truth, sir,’ said Gosling. ‘ if I were to travel only 
that I might be discontented with what I can get at home, 

I should go on a fool’s errand.’ 

‘ I am sure all your town’s folk do not think so,’ said 
the stranger. ‘ Y'ou have gallant fellows among you, I 
dare say, that have made a voyage to Virginia, or have 
gone to the Netherlands at least. Have you no friends 
or kinsmen in foreign parts that you wmuid gladly have 
tidings of ? ’ 

Not 1/ answered the host, ^ except one kinsman who 
left us in the last year of Queen Mary ; but he is better J 
lost than found/ ' 

‘ Do not say so, friend. Many a wild colt has turn^p^ 
out a noble steed. His name, I pray you ! ’ ■ 

'Michael Lambourne, a son of my sister’s— there ’s 
little pleasure in recollecting him/ , ® 

' What, no relation to Michael Lambourne. the I 
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" The Michael LaBibo-onie whom I knew/ contiiinecl the 
, tn,vveller3 ’ wm a 'fine-Jooking fellow^ and wa-s ah^ayg^ gay 
and' well -attired.’ 

' Onr Michael wore a coat every rag of which w'as bidding 
good-bye to the rest, and had a hawk’s Cye for what he 
could steal. He was employed in this inn for three months, 
andj had he stayed for three more, his mistakes and mis- 
deeds would have ruined me/ 

* You would be sorry after all were I to tell jmu that 
poor Mike Lambourne was shot at the head of his regiment 
at the taking of a fort in the Netherlands/ 

‘ Sorry ! It would be the best news I ever had of him, 
for it would assure me that he was not hanged/ 

‘ Don’t say that, man/ replied the traveller ; ‘ never 
fear but your nephew wall be a credit to you yet. Can 
you tell me no mark by wkich I could judge w^hether they 
are the same ? ’ 

' Our Mike had the gallows branded on his left shoulder 
for stealing/ 

' No, there you lie like a knave, uncle,’ said the stranger ; 

* my shoulder is as unscarred as your own/ 

" What, Mike, boy — ^]\like ! ’ exclaimed the host ; ^ and 
is it you indeed ? Well, I have thought so for this half- 
hour, since I knew that no other person would have taken 
so much interest in you. But if your shoulder is un- 
scarred, the hahgman was merciful and stamped you with 
a cold iron/ 

I ' Have done with your jests, uncle, and let us see what 
^elcome you will give a kinsman after eighteen years/ 

' You have brought back the traveller’s gift of lying, 

, Mike, and that was what you least needed to travel for/ 

‘ I care not for your welcome or lack of welcome, uncle/ 
said Lambourne ; ^ I carry with me what will make me 
welcome, go \vhere I will/ >So saying he pulled out a purse 
of gold) the sight of which produced a visible effect upon 
the company, some of whom '"had, knowji' him in his ' wil'd 


youth. A few shook their heads and whispered to each 
other, and some, who were more sedate, left the inn, 
while one or two, less sornpulous, hastened to claim his 
^q^uaintance, Giles Gosling himself was not favourably 
inipie.ssed , he told his . nephew that he could have a 
night’s lodging without payment, but suggested that he 
should leave on the morrow, as he was too well known in 
the neighbourhood. 

‘ For that matter,’ replied Lambourne, ‘ I shall consult 
my own convenience. Meanwhile I wish to give a supper 
to those who are not too proud to remember me.’ And he 
threatened that, if he could not have what he wanted for 
his money, he would go to the rival inn of the village. 

So Gosling was obliged to offer supper to ail who chose'to 
partake of it. 

Wliile the meal was being prepared, Lambourne talked 
with the rest of the company, telling them travellers’ 
tales of Eldorado, where boys play marbles with diamonds, 
and the houses are roofed, and the streets are paved, with 
gold; and tempting one of them, Laui-enee Goldthred, 
a cloth merchant, to sell his house and land to furnish a 
ship which should sail to the New World with Michael 
himseE as captain. The arrival of supper interrupted 
the conversation, which then tmmed to memories of 
Lambourne’s youth ; but some of the stories which the 
others recalled were .so little creditable to him that he at 
length lost his temper and threatened to use his sword ^ 
and dagger. At this point the worthy landlord inter- ' 
fered, and drew the attention of the company to anoth^ 
guest, who had been all this time sitting by 'hunself in a 

The stranger was a man between twenty-five and thirty, ft- 
somewhat above the middle .size, and with an air of ease • 
and digmty which suggested that his plain dress was 
rather beneath Ms rank. His countenance was thoughtful, 
with dark hair and dark eyes, which could sparkle during ' 
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any ezciteiiient, but were usually meditative and tranquil. 
He had been at the inn for two days, but no one had found 
out who he was, or what Ms business was at Cumnpr. 

Honest Giles now approached him and in-\dted him to 
Join the company at supper, a courtesy which the stranger 



at first declined ; but the landlord insisted, hinting that 
people’s suspicions would be aroused if he kept himself 
so much aloof, and urging Mm not to spoil the gaiety of 
the others by sitting in solitude. The stranger at last 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and Giles seized the 
r chance of finding out something about him. 

' ' ** By what name,’ said ho, ‘ shall I present you to these 

gentleinen ? ’ 
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‘ i PH may caU me Tressilian,’ was the reply. 

‘ Tressilian ! That is a Cornish name. Shall I say the 
worthy Mr. Tressilian of Cornwall ? ’ 

But the stranger would not satisfy his curiosity any 

J;- ••further;-:,::; ; ■ '■ :^:y 

By this time the company, encouraged by the example 
of Michael Lambomne, w'ere showing by their frequent 
and noisy laughter that they had reached the bounds of 
temperance ; and Gosling, as he led the stranger towards 
the supper table, felt obliged to apologize for them, and, to 
point out that they were not such a set of highwaymen 
as their present manners and conversation might lead 
him to think, and that all he had said about his nephew 
was not to be taken for gospel truth. 

After supper, and a song by Master Goldthred, the 
cloth merchant, Michael turned the conversation once 
more to his old comrades, only to learn that they had all 
come to a bad end. One had been shot while poaching 
in the park of a neighbouring castle ; another had been 
hanged for highway robbery ; a third had been forced to 
fly from the country for taking part in a treasonable con- 
spiracy. Finally he inquired after one named Anthony 
Foster, whom he called Tony Fire-the-Faggot, a nickname 
which he had earned by briiigihg a light to kindle the 
fire in which the Protestant martyrs, Latimer and Ridley, 
had perished in the Catholic Queen Mary’s reign. To his 
surprise he learned that Foster was alive and thriving, 
but was now a Protestant and hated his old nickname ; 
he lived near by in an old mansion named Cumnor Place; 
w^hich he held by a gj;ant from a great courtier, but scorned 
his old companions and would have nothing to do with 
the villagers of Cumnor. 

‘It is not pride alone that makes Tony behave so,’ 
said the merchant. ‘ There ’s a lady in the case, and Tony 
will scarce let the ligM of day look on her.’ He went on ; 
to tell how one day, instead of following the usual road, 
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' ‘ he had erossed the pa»rk BBrroiinding Ctiinnor Place, and, 
:• passing dose to the honse, had seen her at - a window* 
Timsilian, who had taken little or no part in the conver- 
sation tip to this point, asked him to describe the lady, 
and Goldthrod proceeded to describe her dress in minute 
detail, till he was interrupted by a gibe from Lamboimne. 

‘ A most tailor-like memory/ said he ; ' the gentleman 
/ asks him of the lady’s beauty, and he talks of her fine 
clothes.’ 

The merchant protested that he had liad but little time 
to look at her ; for just as he was going to wish her good- 
day, up came Tony Foster with a cudgel and drove him 
away with threats. 

‘ Shame on you for a faint-hearted fellow ! exclaimed 
Lambourne ; ‘ you have missed the rarest opportunity 
for an adventure/ And when Goldthred dared him to 
take the opportunity himself, he offered to wager five 
pieces of gold against a bale of the clothier’s linen that 
he would go next day and force Foster to introduce him 
to the lady. The wager was at once accei)ted; and the 
landlord was appointed to hold the stakes, though he 
strongly disapproved of the proposed adventure. 

‘ I would gladly pay half the risk, sir,’ said Tressiiian 
to Lambourne, ‘ to be permitted to accompany you in 
the adventure.’ 

‘ What would you gain by that, sir ? ’ 

‘ Nothing, sir/ said Tressiiian, ‘ but the chance of 
witnessing the skill and valour with which you conduct 
^ yourself.’ 

‘ Come, then. I do not care how many witness my 
skill ; and here I drink success to my enterprise/ But 
lAmbourne had already drunk so much that with this 
last draught he lost all self-control. He gxew furious 
with Goldthred, who refused, reasonably enough, to drink 
to tte loss of his own wager, and' as he attempted to draw 
his sword to attack him, he was seiSied by the servants of 
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the inn and earned off to bed, there to sleep himself sober 


CHAPTER II 

TBESSILIAN DISCQVEES AMY 

Next morning Tressilian greeted his host with an in- 
qmry after his nephew. 

*ls he well, and will he abide by his wager ’ 

The landlord answered that Mibhael had been out for 
two hours, but was now at breakfast. 

- A, for hB wager . he added, ■ I cation you ae a Mend 

Coldtlned swagger about it as they please ’ 

saWtSf ? advice, bu#-' 

b d that he had given his word and must therefore stand 

pLer ru information about 

‘ He was one of Queen Mary’s Papists,’ he said ‘ and i 

now he IS one of Queen Elizabeth’s Protestants. AbovJ 

all, he was poor and is now rich, and only God and his ' 
conscience know how he came by his wealth. He has ' 
sulky ways too and wffl have no intercourse with Ms 
neighbours, as if he had some strange secret to keep I 
think It ikely that Mike and he will quarrel, and I am 
sorry that you still think of going with my nepkew.’ ' 

haftTfi . breakfast, and 

had just finished when Lambourne entered, dressed very 
eaiefuiiy in the newest fasbion. ^ 

‘ How gay you are, lad ! ’ said Gosling. ‘ To compare 
you with Master Tressilian here, in his sad-coloured ridfng- 
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''In trntli, tmcle, no one would -say so but ipe with 
'' your rustic manners, that knows ■ no better ; but I can 
^pass as a' gentleman with /Tony; Eite-tha-Faggotj and that 
, will do for the matter in hand.’ 

You hold to your purpose, then, of visiting your old 
acquaintance ? ’ said Tressilian. 

' "Yes, sir ; when stakes are made, the game must be 
pla.yed. You, sir, unless my memory fails me, took some 
share in my wager,’ 

' I propose to accompany you,’ said Tressilian, ' if you 
will do me so much honour ; and I have placed my share 
of the stake in the hands of our worthy host.’ 

They then set out for the mansion of Anthony Poster. 
It was situated in a park full of large trees, chiefly ancient 
and mighty oaks, which stretched their giant arms over 
the high surrounding wall, giving the place a melancholy 
and secluded appearance. The entrance was an old- 
fashioned gateway with a great oaken door thickly studded 
with nails. Fortunately for our adventurers it yielded to 
a push, and they found themselves in an avenue over- 
shadowed by huge oak trees and overgrown with grass, 
mth here and there a pile of withered brushwood. The 
desolation of the place was felt even by Michael Lam- 
bourne. 

' This w^ood is as dark as a wolf’s mouth,’ said he. ' Yet 
Foster is right to keep the place unattractive if he does 
not want visitors. But had he been as I once knew him, 
these, sturdy oaks w'ould long since have been cut down 
and sold.’ 

'May I ask’, said Tressilian, ' why you so much desire 
to renew your acquaintance with him ? ’ 

' And may I ask in return why you so much desire to 
accompany me V ■ 

Tressilian declared that his motive was simple curiosity, 
but Lambourne was not to be taken in so easily. 

You are a gentleitian of birth, 'and' breeding,’ said he, 
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By tiiiB time, after passing tlirongli a neglected orchard, 
they had reached the door of the mansion, at which Lam- 
boimie boldly knocked, without waiting to hear what con- 
fidence Tressilian might give Mm in return for his own. An 
aged, soiir-faced seryant opened a small hole in the door, 
protected by iron bars, and asked what they wanted. 

' To speak with Master Eoster instantly on important 
business of state,’ was Lambourne’s ready reply. 

In a short time the servant returned and opened the 
door. They passed through an archway and across a 
court surrounded by buildings, to another door, which 
the servant also unlocked, and entered a small, stone- 
paved room, where they waited for some time till Anthony 
Foster appeared. 

Foster was a Man of medium height, built strongly, 
but so clumsily that he seemed almost deformed. His 
dark hair escaped from under a fur cap, and hung over 
his rugged forehead. His keen dark eyes, deeply set 
beneath shaggy eyebrows, were usually bent upon the 
ground, but were occasionally raised to glance swiftly at 
those with whom he talked. These eyes, together with 
ugly, irregular features, made up a countenance that one 
could not easily forget. lie was clothed in a leather 
coat, like those worn by the better sort of country folk, 
held in by a belt in which were stuck on the right side a 
long knife and on the other a sword. 

‘ Ha I my dear friend, Tony Foster I ’ exclaimed Lam- 
bourne, seizing Foster’s unwilling hand as he advanced 
slowly into the middle of the room, and shaking it vio- 
lently ; ^ have you forgotten your old playfellow, Michael 
Lambourne ? *' . , ' ” ■ 

Are, you Michael Lambourne ? ^ said Foster, dropping 
his eyes and withdrawing his hand. ‘ What do you want 

here?’’, ‘ 

I expected a better welcome than this from my old 

friend, Tony Fire-the-Faggot/: ! ;■ ' 

B 2 ' 
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‘ Hark, you gallows-bird ; you are a gambler and caji 
count cbances. Wbat are the chances that I do not 
throw you out of the window into the ditch ? ’ 

‘Twenty to one,’ said Lambourne cooUy; ‘I am 
younger and stronger than you, and a betti fighter, 
though not so cunning.’ 

Foster paced the room sloirly twice, and then sud- 
denly addressed Lambounre in a friendly tone, saying that 
he had only been testing him. He asked who his com- 
panion was, and if he was one of his own kind. Lam- 
bourne introduced Tressilian, without naming as a 
gentleman of admirable qualities, but not of the same sort 
as himself and Foster, though with practice he might 
become as skilful in their line of business. 

‘ If that is the kind of man he is,’ said Foster, ‘ I wiU 
ask you to come with me into another room, honest Mike. 

Meanwhile, sir, I pray you to remain in this room.’ 

They left TressUian, and entered a large room, which 
had been the library of the Abbot of Abingdon in Queen 
Mary’s reign. The books were still there, but tattered 
and torn, and flung here and there in disorderly heaps; 
some of the oaken shelves were broken and dismantled, mid 
everything was covered with dust and cobwebs. Even Lam- 
boume was impressed by the condition of the books, and 
said he had seen cities where they would have been prized. 

‘ What do I care ? ’ answered Foster ; ‘ they are Popish 
trash, fit only for scouring pans and such base uses.’ 

‘You have indeed changed coats, Tony Fire-the- 
Faggot ! ’ said Lambourne in reply. 

‘Listen to me, friend Mike,’ said Foster, scowling- 
‘ forget that name and what it means, unless you wish 
to put a sudden end to our newly-revived friendship ’ 

He went on to explain that he had changed his region 
a change which he evidently took very seriously ; but 
finding Lambourne unsympathetic, he changed the sub- 
ject, and asked him what he had come for 
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' M'ke liope of bettering myself, to be sure/ answered j';j 

Lambourne. ‘ You are liere well establisbed, it would 
seem, and men talk of your being under some special 
. protection. ' Now such, protection is not purchased for 
notliirig ; you must have services to render for it, and in 
these 1 propose to help you. Your patron will .need both 
of us. Yon have deep cunning and great perseverance, 
but I am bolder and more ready in action. What do you 
say ? Shall we hunt in couples ? I have come here to 
be biixsy either with you or against you.’ 

^ Well/ said Foster, ' since you leave me the choice, 

I will rather be your friend than your enem37^. I can 
recommend you to a patron, and yon are ivell qualified 
for his service : you have boldness and skill, and no 
scruples of conscience/ 

' And what is the name of this nobleman ? ’ said Lam* 
bourne. 

* Aha I Master Machaei/ said Foster, with a grim smile, 

* is this all you know about my affairs ? ’ 

But at this moment they were interrupted by a scream 
from the neighbouring apartment, and Foster rushed out 
of the room, followed by Lambourne. 

Tressilian, on being left alone, had remained for some 
time in deep thought, recalling the events that had led 
him to the house. Some time before, his betrothed, Amy 
Eobsart, had suddenly disappeared from her father’s 
house, Lidcote Hall, in Devonshire, and without the 
knowledge of either her father or Tressilian had been 
secretly married to the Earl of Leicester. Knowing 
nothing of Leicester’s intimacy with Amy, Ti^essilian had 
at once jumped to the conclusioxi that she had been carried 
off by one Bichard Varney, a follower of the earl who had 
disappeared from the neighbourhood at the same time ; 

•and he was now searching 'for her-' in 'the hope of saving 
her from a husband whom he had reason to look upon 
as a;^ villain. His anxious thoughts,';- were .suddenly 'inter- • 
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rupted by the ■ entrance of a Leantif ill and richly-dressed 
young woman, ;Whom he instantly recognized as Amy 
Bobsart. His &st impulse was to conceal his face with 
the collar of his cloak ; but the lady, thinking he was her 
husband, the earl, whose return she had been anxiously 
awaiting, ran Joyfully towards him and plucked it away. 
At the unexpected sight of Tressilian she staggered back, 
turning as j)aie as death, and in a faltering voice asked 
why he had intruded into her dwelling uninvited. 

Alas, Amy ! ’ said Tressilian, ' is a prison your dwell- 
ing ? Your broken-hearted father has sent me to look for 
you. Here is his letter, wHtten while be blessed the bodily 
pain wliich somewhat deadened the agony of his mind/ 

' The pain ! — ^is my father ill ? ’ said Amy. ' Go back 
to Mm, good Tressilian — tell him I am well and happy— 
tell him I wdll obtain permission to see him within twelve 
hours — ^teli him that all the grief I have caused him will 
be forgotten.’ 

' Permission ! — ^permission to visit your father on his 
sick-bed ! ’ exclaimed Tressilian impatiently. ^ From 
whom ? From the villain w^ho stole you from your father’s 
roof ? ’ 

' Do not slander him, Tressilian ! ’ said Amy, thinking 
that he knew that Leicester was her husband, and spoke 
of him. * He is greater and nobler than you. Go, carry 
my message to my father.’ 

This answer unfortunately did not satisfy Tressilian. 

' Amy,’ he cried, ‘ in the name of your unhappy father, 

I command you to follow me ! ’ As he spoke he advanced 
and stretched out his arm as if to lay hold of her, but she 
shrank back and uttered the scream which brought Foster 
and Lambourne into the room,. 

Foster, in a tone between entreaty and command, urged 
the lady to retire, and abruptly ordered Tressilian to 
leave the house. This he immediately did, after a brief 
word of farewell to- Amy. 
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^ Follow t/hat meddling fool, Mike/ said Foster to Lam- 
bourne, *aiid see him safely off the premises, while I bring 
this headstrong lady to reason. Draw your sword, man, 
and after Mm.' „ ■ 


Meanwhile 'Ih’essilian, leaving the house hastily and in 
great distress of mind, went astray, and instead of follow- 
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ing the w^ay hj which he had come, took another, that 
led Mm to the other side of the park, where a small door 
in the wall led into the open country. As he approached 
it, the door opened and a man entered, muffled in a riding- 
cloak, and wearing a slouched hat with a drooping feather. 
Each started with surprise at the sight of the other, 

Varney ! ' exclaimed Tressilian. ' The scoundrel who 
carried off Amy Robsart 1 Draw^and,d^f6nd yourself ! ' 
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^ Varney did not ati once draw Ms sword, but tried to 
assure Tressilian by aU that was saered that he had done 
“ to Amy Rohsart or to those who loved her. 

however, blindly eonfident in his own opinion, 
j, and a light ensued, in which 
not more skilful than his opponent 
L SO as to 


'Kressiliaii, I ^ 

i-'vould listen to nothing, 

Varney, iijiciing himseK 

in the use of the sword, tried to close with Mm 
use Ms own superior strength ; but Tressilian, by a 
jwesthng trick wMch he had learned in his native Cornwall, 
threw Mm violently to the ground, and had him at Ms 
moment, however, his arm was seized 
-y mchael Lambourne, who, guided by the c?a«ln'r.g of 
swords, had come up just in time to save Varney’s hfe. 

_ Iressilian shook himself free, and in Ms rage at the 
interruption would have turned on Lambourne, had he 
uo^ 0 served that Varney had risen and regained Ms 
weapon. Perceiving that it would be madness to fight 
gainst such odds, he turned and departed through the 
ooor, after throwing a couple of gold coins to Lambourne, 

* t ying, Ibere, you rascal, is your morning’s wage. You 
sn^l not say you have been my guide for nothing.’ 

arney Tvas too severely shaken by Ms fall to follow. 

rning from Lambourne that he was a friend of Foster’s 
ne said to bim : ^ 

and see 

wnere he goes ; and bring me word to the mansion here. 
Re cautious and silent ! ’ 

slowly away, and Lambourne stayed 

flnX Z companion had 

tn i-L . ’ to Mmself, ‘ I spoke of Eldorado 

for Eldorado 

lueu of my sort like merry old England.’ 
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CHAPTER III 

VAENEY AT CtJMKOE PLAOE 

Aothoky FosteFv was still disputing witii his fair guest, 
who treated wdth scorn every entreaty that she should 
retire to her apartiiient, when a whistle was heard at the 
entrance-door of the mansion. 

‘ 'Noav w^e are fairly undone,’ said Poster ; ' that is your 
lord’s signal, and I cannot think what to say about the 
disorder of the household.’ 

‘ Mj?' lord 1 my dear lord ! ’ exclaimed the lady, hastening 
towards the door ; and her disappointment was great to see 
that it was only Varney, who, however, restored her joy h^- 
announcing that her lord would arrive that night. He then 
handed her a small parcel wrapt in scarlet silk. With eager 
speed the lady hastened to undo the silken vstring, but the 
knot would not yield to her impatience. So she called for 
her attendant Janet, daughter of Anthony Poster, a simply- 
attired, pretty maiden, whose nimble fingers soon unloosed 
it. A necklace of beautiful pearls and a perfumed letter 
were produced from the packet. The lady handed the first, 
after a slight glance, to Janet, while she seized the second 
and devoured its contents. 

Janet gazed at the necklace in admiration, and called the 
attention of her mistress to the beauty and the value of the 
pearls ; but the lady said : 

' Each word in this dear paper is worth the whole string, 
my girl. But come to my dressing-room ; my lord is 
coming here to-night. He bids me show you favour, 
Master Varney, and so I invite you to dinner, and you too, 
Master Poster. Give orders for ail preparations to be made 
foi* my lord’s arrival.’ , , ,■ ■ - , , 

With these words she left the ;apartinent.; 

After her departure , Varney ■ .turned; to , Poster and 
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io™ r"«”“ 

Tr©ssxlia*n I * -flrGswfirfif? ai> - * t t 

name.' ‘^aswerea jfo&tei , I never heard Jus 

W% villain, he was the very man whom old Sir Huffh 

Jit r ;:rhtf "" 

LucS Jri back the fair runaway, 

uc uly he does not know that tlie earl is her husband and 

h. colfhe™ r ^ “ ‘° ®“‘ *“■» »" « 

‘ rf if 

■ Have you to “Itr f ' ' ''“"'’J'- 

j-uu rurnea the house into an inn to invite owo,^ 

passer-by to see u-hat you should ieep secret > ' ^ 

a good ““ ? »“ 

1 W» talldug .p« to lSoLT 

Much alarmed by this news, Varney Questioned U' + 
closely as to what had hannened at fS Roster 

latter could only teU him S ttef ? ® but the 

I« lad heart fJrTja^ It 1 If 5 “<* 

father’s illues, “ •>“" told of her 

prowling about tb a h * ^^resbilian should oome 

«h 2 "^T f °f” hit- 

all oJeudi Xlttff ,. t™ -ot at 

Jdouuou oy this invitation to do murder hrtt i i 

what wages he should have for simb w i I’- ^5 ^ 

Prtto he - only tie teto-h^r^S" ' 
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them at Yamey’s pleasure, md would like to become the 
owner. Va-rney replied that this migM happen, but 
’ woiilcl be for greater services than merely keeping the doors 
and windows shut upon the fair wife whom Ms lord the earl 
wished to keep secret for a time. He recounted the value 
of the house and the estate, and having thus aroused 
Poster's greed, he departed. 

When they met again at noon, at the midday meal, their 
talk turned to the subject of their own fortunes, which 
Varney said must be founded on the goodwill of the lady. 

* We are building on sand then,’ ^said Poster ; ' for sup- 
posing she goes off to court in all her lord's dignity and 
authority, how will she look back on me, who am her jailer, 
as It were T ' 

' Do not fear,' said Varney ; ‘ I will show her that it was 
all good service, both to my lord and to her. She will 
remember those who helped her to greatness,’ And when 
Poster said doubtfully that she seemed to look on Varney 
with an unfriendly eye, he w^antvon: "You mistake her 
utterly, Poster, She is bound ■ to ' me as the ' means nf 
gratifying both her love and her ambition. Who took 
the. obscure Amy Robsart — the daughter of a penniless 
old knight — ^froni her lowly fate and gave her the prospect 
of the brightest fortune in England ? Who arranged 
her secret meetings with the earl ? Who carried their 
letters ? Who planned her escape, and finally her mar- 
riage ? It was I.' ' ' V : 

^ ‘ Still, she has a quarrel with you,’ said Poster ; " she 
ascribes the secrecy in which she is kept, while she longs 
,to shin© as a countess among countesses,' to the advice ' 
you; give my lord, and to my strictness. , So she loves 
us both as a sentenced man -loves -Ms 'Judge and his 
Jailer.’' ' ' 

'She 'must love us better before she leaves this place/ 
said Varney. And here they '-were-, interrupted by ’a knock' 
at the gate, which proved' to be 'the';-;announcem:ent nf the 
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‘'J' *■<»'» iulo «.. 

oZ^/’cZtr" ”°i ” ““Si™* of If" infoOBoe 

«r.™ “ountess as he had .professed to Foster sat for- 

Sfoi r o„.™ f ai'r 

r '3!, “‘”f* 

tafee hia o«_<ie„a„<,ed a/ 

ob»ui, nwriage- h. Md not h,l^°ZuSv L T‘ 
present dignity merely to ruin his ot, ^ ■ f 

must get her into his power but how ’ V 
the meantime resolve to w;tch fe the^Lr ^ ^ “ 

tunity that might offer itse? 

nistd%::S?t t th7!rtet“sM?of th 

appearance of f roval converted into the 

00»% daoora«:„7i’^”f “4”“* Tf1‘' 

and had bet tpt I^-don, 

the neighbourhood ; it had mst\ee^ 

evening the counte^j*^ b«ri / ^ fii^^shed, and this 

first time. She flitted f ® apartments for the 

illuminated, thoth the ^Jh^ I>^filiantly 

from outside view W S ^ 

admiring each rwtror"; 

prizing them Jess for theff beMtv'th 

his love. Her maid Tflnpt i n 7,,*^^^ ®’”dences of 

curiosity but less eiger joy and bX"^ ^ p 
reminded her that thafiks wL due to rf/ 
her a good husband. The mistress’^ 
was more struck by Janet’s remark 4^ ? ^ 

hair, upon which the maid had^ 7 disarrange her 

time and sldll. So now sht^ ^ ^een spending so much 
bo now she was reclining upon a heap of 
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cushions in the drawing-room, while Janet put her cnris 
ill order. 

You might have searched sea and land without finding 
half so lovely a woman as the countess. The wreath of 
diamonds which mingled with her dark hair was not so 
bright as her hazel eyes, with their long, light brown 
eyelashes. Her present excitement spread a glow over her 
fine features, and the pearls of her necklace were not so 
pure as her 'milk-white teeth. 

‘ Enough, Janet,’ she said at last. ' I must see your 
father before my lord arrives, and also Master Varney, 
whom my lord esteems highly — but I could tell something 
of Mm that would lose him favour.’ 

Janet ventured to w'arn her mistress not to do an^dliing 
against Varney, saying that her father had told her that 
ho would rather meet a hungry wolf than thwart him, and 
had warned her to have nothing to do with him. 

‘' Your father advised you well, girl,’ replied the lad,y. 

' It is a pity that his face and manner are not more 
pleasant, for I think he means well.’ 

Janet besought her mistress to believe that her father’s 
plain face and blunt manner concealed a kind heart, and 
the countess promised to do all she could to believe in 
him for Janet’s sake, though he had one of those faces 
wMch men tremble to look at. Then she sent her to call 
Foster and Varney. 

In a few minutes Varney entered the drawing-room 
with the graceful ease of a courtier, and Foster plodded 
clumsily after him. The countess greeted the former 
with apparent cordiality, and when the latter apologized 
for any discomfort which his obedience to his lord’s com- 
mands might have caused her, she readily excused his 
strictness on account of his fidelity. Foster soon took 
Ms leave, sayinghe must sea that all '-'was in order for the 
earl’s arrival, and would have 'taken Janet with him ■ so 
as to leave Varney alone with Yhe* 'countess,, but the latter 


orjred her to stay. Janet thereWe went to the other 
md of the room, out of earshot, and busied herself with 

Farne}^ intimated to the countess that he wished to 
speak of her husband. Though the subject was welcome 
to her, she urged him to be brief, for she expected the 
wis amral soon. Varney therefore plunged into what 
he really wanted to speak about. 

‘Madam; said he, ‘you have to-day seen Tressilian 
Full not your lord be disturbed when he hears of it ’ ’ 

was for f f ‘"t ^^e visit 

nines? ’ “y Sood father’s 

‘His illness, madam!’ answered Varney ‘It ,nn«f 

tiol^'’^ ? mjustioe,’ replied the countess with anima- 
tion. Except my honourable lord. I do not t 

Ld I tZ r you 

‘0 ejaggerSte myTSrSi”'"’"”* 

sary. Take vnnr pmdent and neces- 

l4 ^om iTe ZJr 

And why , said the countess imBatlenfhr ' oh 

1 not do justice to Tressilian before my husband ’hiot ii 
before the whole world ? ’ ■ . “y fomselt-.- 
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' Yoiir ladyship will do m you please, but I think it, 
'would be well 'to spare your husband the disquiet, and 
Tressilian the danger that will ensue/ 

* I cannot think so without believing my lord to be 
jealous/ answered the countess. , ' ■ 

" Par be it from, me to say' that^ he is/ replied Varney ; 

® but look around you, noble lady, and observe how closely 
you are guarded from the public gaze/ 

What is the use of ail this talk, Master Varney ? You 
would have me believe that my lord is jealous. Suppose 
it is true ; the best ciu’e is to tell him the truth always. 

I will tell the wiiole matter to my lord, and will so plead 
for |)oor Tressilian that his generous heart, will seek to 
help rather than punish him.' 

‘ Your judgement, madam,’ said Varney, ‘ is better 
than mine, and I would only advise that before taking 
this step you should mention Tressilian’s name to my lord, 
and note how he bears it. Foster does not know Ties- 
siiian, and I can prevent my lord from hearing it through 
him.’ 

‘Master Varney, let us drop this subject,’ said the 
countess, and the next moment she jumped up in delight, 
exclaiming, ‘ He comes ! ’ as the sound of horses fell upon 
her ears. . 

Vamey, afraid that he had offended her, hastened to 
beseech that wkat he called his faithful advice should not 
be turned to Ms ruin ; but the countess in her excitement 
could not listen to him, and in a few moments the door 
flew open, and a man of majestic appearance, wearing a 
long dark riding-cloak, entered the apartment. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

THE EAEL’S yiSlT 

Varkey discreetly withdrew from the room, as the 
Earl of Leicester advanced and received the 'warm weL 
come Qf his countess. As she unfastened his cloak, she 
asked if he had kept his promise to come this time clad 
as a great earl. 

‘ You are like the rest of the world, Amy/ said he play- 
fully ; ‘ the jewels and silk are more to them than the man 
they adorn/ And he led her towards a chair of state. 

' No/ said she, ^ do not think I can love you better in 
glorious clothes than I loved the man in simple dress who 
w'on my heart in the woods of Devon. But I will vsit here 
on this footstool at your feet, and learn for the first time 
how a prince is dressed.’ 

With childish wonder, she examined and admired him 
from head to foot, while he explained the meaning of the 
various decorations that he wore : this was the star of 
the Order of the Garter, which he had received at the 
same time as three other nobles, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Marquis of Northampton, and tlie Earl of Rutland ; 
this collar was the badge of the noble Order of the Golden 
Fleece, and carried with it high privileges, for even the King 
of Spain, who was the head of the Order, could not sit in 
judgement on a knight of the Golden Fleece except with 
the consent of the Great Assembly of the Order ; that 
other was the collar of the Order of St. Andrew, and 
was bestowed upon him when it had been thought 
that Mary, Queen of Scots, might marry an English 
nobleman. 

' And now, loveliest,’ said he, as she paused in her in- 
spection of the jewels,' / your wish is satisfied, as far as'’ 
could be done within .the narrow limits of riding-dress/ 
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Ths satisfaction of one wish she answered, ‘ has, as 
usual, given rise to another. I now wish to see my earl’s 
princely halls, and to see him enter them in plain costume.’ 

Ihe earl replied that he could gratify her wish the 
ne.vt day , and she had to explain that she did not mean 
the secret splendour that had been created in Cumnor 
Place, but that she %vished to take her place as the acknow- 
ledged wife of England’s noblest earl, in his own castle. 

‘Fes, Amy, my love, one day this shaU happen; and, 
believe me, you cannot wish for that day more fondlv 
than I.’- . ■ - ' 

be now?’ said the countess. 
Mighty and favoured as you are, who or what should 

piwent your attaining your wish ? ’ 

The earl’s brow was clouded. He told her that these 
were matters she could not understand ; that to declare 
his marriage now would be to work his own ruin at court • 
and he besought her to believe that he would eventually 
do her justice. Then, to take her thoughts, and his own 
away from this painful subject, he asked whether all was 
managed to her liking at Cumnor Place. Foster, he said, 
seemed a sullen fellow, but he should repent it if Amy had 
anything to coiiip.Iain of in his conduct. 

he complain of,’ said the countess, ‘if 

he 1. fadhlully doing his duty to you. His daughter Janet 
is the kindest and best companion of my solitude ’ 

the other end of the room, and offered her a valuable Lg 
^ a token of his approval ; but Janet refused it, saying 

mgs. Hoy ever, she accepted instead five gold pieces 
Jopmg to find a good use for them ; and the eafl disced 
her with an order to hasten the supper. 

fathi at’! have opened the .subject of her 

tether and Tressihan, and said, ‘ I have a boon to beff and 

4 secret to tell, my dear, lord.’ But the earl, who was 

■ 0 , ’ 
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' tired and Jitingr j after Iiis ' long ride, asked her to keep 
them till the next morning, and led her into the dining- 
room. 

There they were received with the deepest bows hy 
Varney and Foster, who were present in accordance with 
the countess’s invitation, and sat down to supper. At the 
meal Varney did his utmost by his witty and pleasant 
conversation to keep the ea-rl in good hiuxiour and to make 
a favourable impression on the countess ; but Foster, 
being out of his element, said nothing. After supper they 
all retired for the night. 

Next morning Varney, who was the earl’s master of 
horse and had been his page at an earlier stage of his 
career, appeared in the earl’s room to act as body-servant 
and help him to dress. He found him in a mood that 
inclined him to abandon all his ambitious and dangerous 
schemes for power and favour at court and to retire to 
a quiet life in the country. 

'What can further service and higher favour give me,’ 
he said, ' beyond the rank and estate I have already ? 
What brought my father to the block, but that he could not 
bound Ms wishes within right and reason ? ’ 

Varney, however, easily drove him out of this mood by 
describing the consequences of such retirement : how he, 
the prime favourite of the Queen of England, who had ruled 
the army and controlled the parliament, would become 
a rural baron, spending his time in hunting, hawking, and 
drinking ale with country squires, while his rival, Sussex, 
would govern England. 

'The queen s health fails,’ he concluded : ' the succession 
is to be settled ; and a more splendid road is opened to 
ambition than was ever dreamed of.’ 

' No more of this, Varney,’ interrupted the earl: ' I 
must subdue my wishes to the public need. Order out 
the, horses. I will take leave of my lady, and be ready,’ 
So sayip^, he left Varney, and entered his wife’s room. 
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am glad he is gone,®' thought Varney, ‘ or I should hav-e 
- ' laughed ia Hs face !■ He may tire of Hs new toy, of this 
pretty wife, but he shall not tire' of his old toy, ambition ; 
for^ as he climbs 'the hill he drags me with him. She may 
be countess indeed, but she had better not thwart my 
purposes. I order his horses now, but a time may come 
when I shall have a master of horse of my own. Others 
have risen, and why not I ? I know my way as well as any 
of them.’ 

Meanwhile the earl was bidding farewell to the countess. 

* The sun is rising/ said he, intending to cut short the 
interview ; ‘ I dare not stay. By now I should have been 
ten miles away.’ 

‘ But will you not grant my request ? ’ said the countess, 

* I do not ask again to be acknowledged as your wife, my 
lord, but let me share the secret with my dear father. 
Let me end his misery on my account. They say he is 
ill, the good old man.’ 

* Who say ? ’ asked the earl, hastily. ' Did not Varney 
tell you that your father was in his usual health ? Be 
content, Amy. We have told your father aU we dare 
at present. Besides, that fellow Tressiiian haunts the 
old knight’s house, and would know whatever was told 

i there/ ^ 

^ I do not think so/ the countess replied. ' My father is 
too honourable to betray a secret ; and as for Tressiiian, 

I will wager the coronet that I am to share with you one 
day that he would not return injury for the injury I have 
done him.’ 

* I will not trust him, Amy/ said the earl. ' He is in 
league with Sussex, my rival at court, and would use his 
knowledge to ruin me/ 

The countess tried in vain to move Mm to a better 
opinion of Tressiiian. At last she said, * You seem offended 
.at my speaking of Mm. What' would you say if I had ' 
actually seen Mm ? ■ •„ - . ■ ; ‘ 
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‘ If you had,’ said the earl, darkly, ‘ you had better keep 
it secret. I shall crush any man who dares to thrust him- 
self into my affairs.’ 

At these words the countess turned pale, and said no 
more of Tressilian. Soon afterwards the earl rode away, 
disguised in the livery of a servant and waving farewells 
to the countess, who watched his departure from a vundow, 
while Varney stayed behind for a few minutes’ talk with 
Foster. 

‘ Here is a purse of gold pieces for you, Anthony,’ said 
he. ‘Add them to what the earl gave to Janet last 
liight.’ 

‘ What ! ’ said Foster hastily ; ‘ did he give her gold ? 
She shall return it. Gold is a temptation of the devil, and 
I shall keep one of my family at least from his clutches.’ 

‘Make her give it up to your own keeping,’ said Varney, 
with a laugh. ‘ But a word in your ear : say nothing to 
any one of Tressilian’s visit.’ 

‘ And for what reason, I pray you ? ’ said Foster, 
suspiciously. 

‘ Dull fool ! ’ replied Varney. ‘ The earl dotes on this 
woman, and would forsake the court for her ; and if he 
thought she were not safe in this retirement, he would do 
so, to watch over her himself; and then, Tony, your 
occupation would be ended. A word is enough to the 
wise. Farewell.’ 

‘ Would that your neck were broken,’ muttered Foster, 
as Varney departed. ‘ But Janet must give me that gold! 

It shall be spent in some way in God’s service. No evil 
shall breathe on Janet — she shall remain pure as a blessed 
spirit, if it were only to pray to God for her father ; for 
I lie^d her prayers/ ' 

Varney overtook the earl, but immediately, with his 
pemfesion, left him to pay^ a visit to Lambonrae. Arriving 
at the ' Black Bear ' Inn, he became very angry on hearing 
that Tmmilim had disappeared in the night* Lambotoe^ 
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protested ,that he had watched most carefully, aird that not ; 
even the ostler 'kioiew' when Or whither Tressiilaii had ridden 
away. Inquiries from the landlord supported Lambourne's 
statement, so Varney pursued his original purpose and asked 
Lamfoourne if he were inclined to enter a nobleman's 
k'irvice. .He replied that he was, and that he supposed 
that the qualities wanted were a quiek eye, a close mouth, 
a ready and bold hand, a sharp wdt, and a blunt conscience, 
for such qualities he possessed. 

‘ Can you be faithful ? ’ asked Varney. 

^ Yes,’ was the reply, ‘ provided I am well paid ; not 
■..■■■■^otherwise:.’.' ' 

" And can you add to your other virtues the art of seeming 
religious when occasion demands it ? ’ 

‘ It would cost me nothing to say yes/ answ^ered Lam- 
bourne ; ‘ but if you want a h^^pocrite like Anthony 
Foster, I am not the man.’ 

' Well, if you have not hy|)ocrisy, have you a horse ? If 
so, saddle him and follow me. Leave your clothes and 
baggage with the landlord. And if you do not better 
yourself, it will be your own fault/ 

Lambourne quickly took leave of his uncle, who, half 
jestingly, charged him to get hanged, if he must, as far from 
Cumnor as possible. And, mounting his horse, he rode 
off w-ith Varney. 

As they rode along, Lambourne explained more fully 
the terms on which he accepted service. If lie was to have 
a quick eye for his patron’s interests, the latter must have 
a dull one for his faults ; and if he and the law should 
qxiarrel, he would expect his patron’s protection ; as for 
wages, he would be content to depend more on what he 
could pick up than on regular pay. Varney assured Mm 
that he would be satisfied, and told him that though he 
was to belong to a great nobleman’s household, he was 
to be, under the orders of the master of horse, Vamey 
himself. 
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■ Before .niglitMl they had reached their master’s residence 
and Lamboiirne was introduced into the household of the 
Earl of Leicester. 


CHAPTER V 

DICKIE SLUDGE IS INTBODUCEB 

Aeteb Tressilian’s hght with Varney, the former returned 
to Giles Gosling’s inn, where he demanded pen, ink, and 
paper, and shut himself up in his room. In the evening 
he again appeared in the public room, and there met 
Lambourne, upon whom he turned his back, although the 
man attempted to renew acquaintance with him. Lam- 
bourne was inclined at first to bully, but seeing that Tres- 
silian was in no way impressed by his bluster, he contented 
himself with watching hini for the rest of the evening. 

That night, after TressOian had retired to rest, he was 
surprised by a visit from Giles Gosling. Honest Giles was 
alajmied at the turn things were taking. He suspected from 
Tressilian’s manner and appearance on his return that he 
had been fighting ; he had observed his nephew’s close 
watch on Tressilian and the changed relations between 
the two ; and he feared that, if Lambourne and Foster 
had united against his guest, some serious harm might 
befall him ; so he had come to give him warning. 

Tressilian told Giles that he cared nothing for these 
two, except as agents of a more powerful villain than 
themselves, 

' You mean Richard Varney ! ’ said the host, more 
alarmed than ever ; ‘ the protector and patron of Anthony 
ioster. It is he who got the grant of Cumnor Place from 
the Earl of Leicester. Men say that he has great influence 
with- the earl, and fear almost to mention his siame. Last 
night you heard them say whatever they pleased about 
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iony Joster^ but not a word of Richard Varney, though 
they judge that he is at the bottom of the mystery about 
the lady at Cumnor Place. But perhaps you know more 
of that matter than I do. Take care of yourself ; ymu 
have a powerful enemy.’ 

Tressilian resolved to take the honest landlord into his 
coiliideiice. 

X do know more about that unfortunate lady than you, 
my friend, said he, ‘ and I will tell you the whole history, 
^and' ask your adyice.’ ■ 

The landlord humbly doubted whether he was worthy to 
be the confidant and adviser of a gentleman of Tressilian’s 
position, but assured him that he would at least not abuse 
his confidence. Though he had the curiosity of an inn- 
keeper, he had learned caution. 

So Tressilian related to him the story of the friendship 
ttat had existed between his own family and that of Sir 
Hugh Robsart since the time of his grandfather, who had 
been made prisoner at a battle in one of the civil wars 
by Sir Hugh’s father, Sir Roger Robsart. By Sir Roger’s 
'nd protection his life was saved from the vengeance of 
the king, though he lost most of his property. The friend- 
ship had been particularly strong between Tressilian’s 
father and Sir Hugh, who had inherited Sir Roger’s generous 
Md hospitable disposition. At his father’s death Tressman 
tod been treated as a son by the good Sir Hugh, and had 
been his constant companion. He had fallen in love with 
the exquisite beauty of Amy, Sir Hugh’s only chM. but 
thougb her father approved of his suit, she had felt for him 
no warmer feeling than esteem, and it was only to please 
her father, and on condition that the marriage should not 
take place for a year, that she had at last consented to be 
betrothed to him. 

Then Varney had appeared, and though Amy had at' first 
^emed to be Indifferent to him, and later even to dislike 
him, she had afterwards become more friendiv. and 
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cireuiftsta-tMjes- could now be .remembered wMcb suggested 
that she migbt have had secret understandings with him. 
.Finally 'she vanished from her father’s house, and Varney 
vanished also. . . ■ ^ . 

^ ’'This day/ TressiJian concluded, found her living as 
Varney s wife in Cumnor Place. I followed her with the 
hope of persuading her to I’etum tO her broken-hearted father, 
and, in spite of my failure, I will try again to-morrow/ 

Giles Gosling advised him to give up the thought, 
if the lady has of her own accord I'efused to listen to 
you, said he, you have no right, no legal authority, to 
intrude yourself upon her.’ 

TiefSsilian recognized the force of this argument. 

.£ will appeal, said he, ‘ to the Earl of Leicester against 
the infamous conduct of his favourite. Or I will appeal 
to the qiieen^ herself and prove that the lady was carried 
off and manied against her will and without her father’s 
consent.’ 

; '■ ■ Giles approved of the appeal to,- the stronger power, and ' 
pointed out that it would be mecessary to get a petition 
drawn up in Sir Hugh EobsarPs name, and also to obtain 
/ th&mpjyoTt of friends at court-. ■ Tressffian accepted this ■ 
advice, and said he would leave early in the niornincy ; but 
the_ landlord, who had already saddled his guest’s horse 
with his own hands, insisted that for his safety he must 
go at once. 

While his guest was preparing for departure, Giles 
ventured to say, ‘I wonder why you persist in playing the 
champion of a woman who does not want you.’ 

should ever thfnk of me again.’ 
falh J rT ' n’.i ^ restored to her 

,, depart, perhapsto the newcolony of Virginia’ 

wJ Jus head, saying, ‘ It would be better to 

forget ail about her.’ But ah -Trossilian’s request he 

m daughter, to aid as far as he oquid by keeping a watch on 
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all the cloiBg*s Ciminor Plaqe, aiid^ to comm'Uiiicate them 
only to such person' as should bring Tressiliaifs ring as 
a token. So ha¥ing received the payment of his bill, with 
a generous allowance for the servants of the inn, he led 
his guest through intricate passages to a side door, and 
dismissed him to his solitary journey. 

Instead of travelling by the highway, TressilJan followed 
a route along by-ways and lanes, ^vhich would have led 
him to the high road to Marlborough had he remembered 
all Giles Gosling’s directions. But his ignorance of the 
country, the darkness of the night, and his sad, and per^ 
plexiiig thoughts, caused him to miss the way. His horse, 
too, had lost a shoe, and in the early morning he looked 
around for a smith’s workshop. He at last espied a small 
hamlet, and, going up to the most respectable cottage it 
contained, he asked an old dame, who 'was sweeping the 
threshold, if there was a smith in the neighboiirhood who 
could shoe his horse. 

■ ‘ Master Erasmus Holiday ! ’ exclaimed the old woman, 
without giving a direct 'reply, ' Come out here. Here is 
a man who wants Wayland Smith — his horse has lost a shoe.’ 

After a few more, calls, there came out one who was 
evidently a schoolmaster, grumbling, in language full of 
Latin phrases, at being 'disturbed in his morning studies'. 
His long stooping figure was surmounted by a head thatched 
with lank hair, somewhat inclined to grey. He was clothed 
in a black cassock gathered at the w^aist by a belt , in which 
wm stuck on one side his birch, and on the other a leathern 
pen-and-ink case. Seeing that Tressilian was a gentleman, 
the schoolmaster greeted Mm with a Latin, salutation, tO' 
wHch Tressilian managed to reply in the same tongue that 
though he was not entirely ignorant of Latin, he preferred to 
speak in the vernacular. This evidence of learning at once 
interested the schoolmaster in the visitor, and with long 
speeches full of Latin quotations that tried TressiliaMs' 
pMienOe, he invited' Mm to enter and partake of his ’bumble 
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breakfast, and to put np his horse in the cow-house to share 
with the cow its plentiful supply "of hay : he added that 
Gammer Sludge (as he called the old dame), who was 
indebted to him for the pains he had bestowed on the 
tccicliing and correction of her hopeful son, Dickie, would 
iiot grudge a breakfast for both horse and man. 

Tressiiian, considering the state of his horse, and seeing 
no quicker way to find a smith than by humouring the 
schoolmaster, accepted the invitation and entered the 
cottage. At breakfast he was entertained by an account, 
in the same learned style, of the schoolmaster’s birth and 
history, which it is not necessary to set down here. SufiSce 
it to say that he was the son of a poor washerwoman at 
Oxford, who had given him the name of Erasmus because 
she had washed the linen of the great scholar of that name 
during his stay at the University, hoping that one day her 
son too might become a great scholar ; and that he was 
skilled in the art of arranging pageants, May-day festivities, 
and other holiday delights, an art which had brought him 
to the notice of honourable persons and especially of the 
noble Earl of Leicester. 

The schoolmaster’s discourse went on long after breakfast 
was over, and at last Tressiiian, growing impatient, reminded : 
him that he wanted his horse shod. But he would not be 
hastened, and Tressilian’s interruption only started him 
on another long-winded account, of which the substance 
was as follows. 

Some two or three years before, there had come to that 
region one who called himself Doctor Demetrius Doboobie, 
who practised the trade of a quack doctor, pretending to 
have knowledge oia medicine for all human ills, and of the 
art of converting the baser metals into silver and gold. 
He won great fame in the neighbourhood, but suddenly 
disappeared. He had a servant who used to help him with 
his drugs and his furnaces and in cheating his patients, 
and when the doctor disappeared, this servant, Wayland 
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by name, coatimied his dangeroa^ trade, bat with little . 
saeeess. He coaid shoe horses, however, better than any 
other smith in Ingiand. 

At this point the old dame, who had been listening as 
if enraptored with the fine words of the learned master, 
broke in with the remark, ' He takes po money for his work, 
and that is a sure sign that he deals with Satan. No good 
Christian would ever refuse the wages of Ms labour.’ This 
was confirmed by the schoolmaster, who added that the 
smith showed himself to no one. 

Tressilian now asked the way to tMs mysterious smith's 
abode. The old woman hastened to ask Master Holiday 
to show it, but he preferred to send his pupil, Dickie Sludge. 
This proposal caused great anxiety to Ms mother, who said 
she would not let Mm go on such a dangerous errand. 
The master, however, assured her that Dickie need onl}?' 
point to the place from a distance, and, besides, he could 
come to no harm, as he had read that morning, fasting, 
a chapter from the Bible. But the old woman was more 
assured by the thought that she had sewn a sprig of 
witch’s elm in the neck of Dickie’s jacket. At the call of 
his master the hoy entered ; a queer, ill-made urchin, 
too small for his age, with red hair, a freckled face, a snub 
nose, and two grey eyes with a slight squint that gave him 
a droll look. Dickie pretended at fiirst great unwillingness 
to go, much to the delight of his mother, who told the 
schoolmaster that she did not feed and clothe him that he 
might send her daiiing on such an errand. At last Tressilian 
promised Mm money for Ms services as guide. Dickie was 
no longer reluctant, but he had still to elude Ms mother. 

' Guide you to Wayland Smith’s ! ’ he exclaimed, with 
a knowing look to Tressilian. ' Why, the devil might fly 
off with me as that kite is flying off with the chicken.’ > ' 

The old woman forgot everything else as she ran out to 
save the chicken, while Dickie, having thus got rid of Ms : ' 
mother, -ran off, telling Tressilian -to mount -his horse’ and' 
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come oil. Tlie master, in fear of the old woman's wi^ath, 
would have stopped Mm if he eonld, but the boy was much, 
too nimble. Tressiiian., having 'forced on the learned gentle- 
man payinent for Ms entertainment^ followed his guide, 
and had not gone far when he heard behind him the screams 
of the old woman's cracked voice, mixed with the Latin 
protestations of Master Erasmus Holiday. 


CHAPTER VI 

WAVnAND SMITH 

' Havb we far to go, my pretty lad ? ' said Tressiiian 
to his guide. 

" What did you call me ? ' replied the boy, with a sharp 
look. ' My mother calls me pretty because she is half 
blind by age and wholly blind by love, and the poor school- 
master does it to win her favour ; but why you do so is best 
known to yourself. My playfellows call me Flibbertigibbet ; 
but I would rather have my ugly face than their empty 
heads/ 

Tressiiian soon saw that his guide was a sharp lad, and 
learned by further questioning that he was also ambitious. 
He intended to make his way to court, and would have left 
the country long before, but Master Holiday, who, he 
shrewdly remarked, was not such a fool as he looked, had 
promised to give him a part in the next pageant that he 
was to arrange, which was to take place soon at some great 
castle in the north. 

"" Here we are at Wayland Smith's,’ at last said the boy, 
though Tressiiian could see nothing but a bare moor 
with a circle of great stones in the middle, ' ^ Vou must tie 
your horse to the upright stone with the ring in it, lay your 
money on that other -flat stone,,- whistle" three times, walk 
out of fte circle and sit down 'on the .'-west side of that ' 
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cltimp of bushes, takiag care that you look neither to the 
right nor to the left so long as the hammer clinks, ; and 
whenever it ceases, say yonr prayers for the space in which 
yon could count a hundred — or count a hundred, which 
will do as well — and you will find your money gone and your 
horse shod.’ 


Waylanb Smith’s Cave 


My money gone, certainly 1 ’ said Tressiixan, and 
thinking the boy wanted to play a trick on him, would have 
laid hold of him : but he ran away, and with great ease 
kept Just out of reach of his pursuer, as if to encourage 
him to continue the chase. Tressilian at last stood still 
for very weariness, and the boy clapped his hands and 
twisted his features into an expression of laughter and 
derision that provoked both amusement and annoyance. 
The man would then have mounted his horse to pursue 
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iilm, but the boj shouted that this was useless, as he could 
, easily* take refuge in a bog cibse-at hand, where no horse 
could f oilo*%^ ; so Tressillan gave in and said : 

‘ Come here, ,you mischievous rogue' ! On my word as 
a gentleman I will do you no harm/ 

The boy accepted his word with' the utmost confidence, 
and came near : and when he was told to play no tricks 
he asKSiired Tressiiiaii that he must do exactly as h© had 
iiiready been tf)Id. Though only half convinced, Tressilian 
tied his horse to the ring in the stone, and laid, down some 
money, and when Dickie Sludge had -whistled shrilly three 
times, allowed himself to be led behind the bushes. There 
he sat down a.s directed, but, as it occurred to him that 
this might be a trick to steal his horse, he kept hold of the 
boj/s collar. 

To his surprise .he soon heard the clink of a hammer and 
not' avoid an involuntary start, at which, he saw, the 
' /boy grinned with amused -delight. He sat still till the 
ham,iner ceased, and then, instead of waiting as Ms guide 
^had directed, he rushed out, sword in hand, and found 
himself face to face with a. 'man fantastically attired in 
a bear-skin, with a cap of the same that almost Md his 
sooty features. 

The smith seemed inclined to attack him with his ham 3 ner 
in spite of Tressiiian’s swwd, but the boy shouted : 

' Waylaiid, don't touch him or you will come to grief 1 
He is a true gentleman, and a bold one.' 

' So you have betrayed me,; Flibbertigibbet ? ' said the 
smith. ^ It shall be the worse for you ! ' 

’ , ^ You are in no danger from me,' said Tressilian, ‘ if you 
tell me the meaning of this practice/ 

think, worshipful sir/- ansyrered the smith, Hhat 
when a poor man does' Ms day's'' job he may 'be permitted 
to work it' out after his own fashion',' , Your horse is shod ; 

' why trouble' yourself further than” .to mount and pursue 
>your jqumey f ^ ^ , ' . 
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* No, my friend,- replied Tressilian'; * every mm has the 
•tight to take the mask from a cheat ; and your mode of 
living raises suspicions that yon are one/ 

^ If yon are so determined, sir, to find me out;' said the 
smitli, ' I cannot save myself except hy force. And I 
would be unwilling to use that towards you, as I believe 
you are a worthy gentleman who would rather help than 
harm a poor man.’ 

He then invited Tressilian to come into his den, and going 
towards a trapdoor concealed among some gorse-bushes, 
ho raised it and descended. Tressilian at first hesitated 
to follow, lest it might be a den of thieves, but seeing 
the boy watching him with a sneer on his face, he went 
forward and descended, sword in hand, into the earth, 
while Dickie followed, closing the trapdoor and thus 
excluding every glimmer of daylight. A narrow passage 
led to a small square vault contaim'ng a smith’s forge, 
the fire of which, aided by a lamp hung from the roof by 
an iron chain, served to show that, besides the usual tools 
of the smith’s trade, the vault contained stoves, tubes of 
glass, and all the instruments which men used in attempts 
to turn the baser metals into gold. 

After giving a glance around him, Tressilian asked the 
smith who he was. The smith in reply asked him if he 
remembered a travelling juggler who once came to a certinii ' 
Hall in Devonshire and exhibited his skill before a worship- 
ful knight and a goodly company; and how, amongst 
these, was a fair maiden who had turned pale at the wonders 
shown, and to whom, to calm her fears, he, Tressilian, had 
pointed out how the tricks were done. He went on to speak 
of her great beauty ; but Tressiiian’s face showed that 
painful memories had been awakened, and he said : 

" Silence, I command you, silence. I well remember the 
night you. speak of— one of the few happy evenings my life 
has known. Not a word- more about her/ And after a few 
moments be addad^;,^ think you were in those days a jovial 
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fellow, wlio could, keep a company merry with song and 
talc and fiddle as well as with juggling tricks — why do I find 
plying a laborious trade in such strange surroundings ? ^ 

The smith offered to tell his tale,, and when Tressillan 
consented to stay and hear it, he first went out to see to 
the comfort of the horse, and then, returning, told the 
following story. 

He had been bred a blacksmith, and knew his art as well 
as any one ; but, tired of wielding the hammer, he had 
apprenticed himself to a celebrated juggler and served 
him for six years until he became master of his new trade, 
as, he said, Tressiliati could testify. Not long after perform- 
ing at Sir Hugh Robsart’s in Devonshire he had taken to 
the stage, but his acting had proved so unsuccessful that 
he had often been pelted by 4he audience with rotten 
apples. Running away from the theatre, he had next become 
half-partner, half-servant to a man who practised as a 
physician. He had learned something about drugs while 
training as a blacksmith, and had iised that knowledge for 
the benefit of his new master’s patients, on the principle 
that what was good for a horse could, not be bad for a man ; 
but his master had dealt in more dangerous concerns, 
reading the stars, telling fortunes, and searching for the 
philosopher’s stone, a discovery to which he believed he 
had made some approach, and upon which he began to 
spend, cheating himself, all the money he had gained by 
cheating others. He built himself a secret laboratory, in 
which he used to seclude himself, gaining the reputation of 
being engaged in the pursuit of mystic science and in 
intercourse with the invisible world. This brought him 
secret visits from men too powerful to be named, who 
came for purposes too dangerous to be mentioned. 

Atdast his master (who was no other than the Doctor 
Doboobie described, by Master Holiday)' disappeared'; and, 
after a ^ time Wayland sought' Mm. in .Ms laboratory, which 
was the very den in which 'they, were ■ then sitting, and ' . 
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found a letter from the .learned doctor saying thej?” would 
never meet ag ain, and bequeathing all the chemical appara- 
tus to him. with the advice to continue the search for the 
philcBopiiefs stone. Looking carefully about he found 
a small barrel of gunpowder hidden beneath a, furnace, so 
that, had he kindled a fire to do as the doctor had advised, 
the den would have been converted into his grave. After 
this, he had staj’ed on, and with the help of his friend 
Elibbertigibi^et, as he called Dickie Sludge, he had turned 
to his present practices to make a living. He was now only 
waiting for an opportunity to return to a more honest mode 
of life, lest he should be imprisoned as a wizard. 

When the story was finished, Trassiiian asked Wayland 
if he knew the roads in that region, and on learning that hO' 
did, and that lie had an excellent horse, which was the best 
_ tihing his late master had left to him, offered to engage him 
as a guide and to give Mm employment till his pranks- 
should be , forgotten. Wayland eagerly . accepted the 
proposal, and in a short time he changed his dress, trimmed 
his hair and. beard, and led the way out of the cavern. He 
carefully closed and covered up the trap-door, thinking 
that the place might again serve him in time of need* He 
bade farewell to Dickie Sludge, the only thing in the place 
that he regretted to leave, but Dickie said that they would 
probably meet again at the coming revels for which Master' ’ 
Holiday was preparing a pageant, and ran off, promising 
to give them a surprise before they had gone a mile. 

After they had -trotted about that distance, Tressiiian 
observed to his companion that his horse seemed much more 
lively than it wns in the morning. 

.,‘That is owing to,, a, secret of mine/ said Wayland. 

I mixed him something, with a handful of oats, that will 
save your worship’s heels the trouble of spurring him for 
six hours at least.- , I have not studied drugs to no purpose/ 

He -went on to explain the excellence of his recipe, when 
suddenly a tremendous explosion, as. loud as a thunderclap, - 
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was ' heard' behind them. Looking back, they nmv, just 
over the spot they bad left recently, a huge pillar of 
^ dark smoko rising high into the clear blue air. 

‘ 1 WBB a fool to mention the gunpowder before that imp 
of mischief, Flibbertigibbet/ said Wayland. ’ ' * He has 
blown up my den. I might have guessed he would long 
to put so fine an idea into execution. But let us hasten 
on, for the sound will collect all the villagers to the Kspot.' 

They continued on their journey, towards Devonshire, 
without further adventure, till they alighted at an inn in 
the tov^n of Marlborough, where they received an example 
of the truth of two old proverbs, namely that III news files 
fast, and that Listeners seldom hear a good tale of themselves. 
For they heard the ostler relating how a passing rider had 
given him the news that the de\di had flowm aw^ay with 
Wayland Smith in a flash of fire and a pillar of smoke. 
The ostler and the farmer with whom he was talking in 
the inn-yard regretted the loss of one who was so skilled 
in curing tlie diseases of horses, though they were not sure 
that he did not get his skill from the devil. Dame Crane, 
the landlady of the inn, Joined in the conversation with the 
news that the devil had lifted Wayland Smith Just in time, 
for the constable had gone that very morning to arrest him 
as a wizard. 

Warned by what they had overheard, our travellers 
speedily retired to a private room, and after staying no 
longer than was necessary to obtain a meal for themselves 
and refreshment for their horses, they thought it safer to 
pursue their journey by a forced march as far as Bradford, 
where they rested for the night. 

Next morning they made an early start, and, not to 
fatigue the reader with unnecessary particulars, they 
traversed the counties of Wiltshire and Somerset in safety, 
and about noon on the third day amved at Sir Hugh 
BobsartAs ' seat, called Lidcote Hall, on the border of 
Devonshire* 
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The ancient mansion of Lidcote Hall was a low, vener- 
able building occupying a considerable space of ground, 
which was surrouxided by a deep moat. The approach and 
drawbxidge were defended by an octagonal tower of ancient 
ivy-covered brickwork, the corners of which were deco- 
rated with turrets, various in form and size. One of 
these turrets was square, and was used as a clock-house, 
but the clock was not going. Tressilian rode through an 
archw’'ay under the tower and across the drawbridge into 
the courtyard of the mansion, and called loudly on the 
servants by name. Eor some time he was answered only 
by the echoes and by the howling of the hounds, till at 
length one Will Badger, the old and favourite attendant 
of the knight, made his appearance. 

He greeted Tressilian warmly, but could give him only 
a poor account of Sir Hugh, who, though apparently better 
in body, passed his time in a stupor which was neither 
sleeping nor waking, but a kind of twdlight betw^een the 
two. 

* I let the clock run down,' said Will, ' thinking that 
missing the bell might rouse him, for you know he was 
particular in counting the time ; but he never said a w’-ord 
about it. I even dared to tread on Bungay's tail, and 
that at other times w^ould have procured for me a sound 
scolding, but Sir Hugh noticed the poor dog's whine no 
more than an owl whooping down the chimney. About 
a week ago I thought he was better, for he ordered oixt his 
horse and hounds, but before the hunt began, he suddenly 
stared around him like a man that wakes out of a dream, 
and turned ' and walked back- to .the, HaE.'^ , 

MeanwhUe Wayland wag handed over to’, the care of the 
butler, and Tressilian's 'arrival -aiihouncecl in the chamber 
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of the siok laiight. , Tliitlier he was soon siiianioned by 
Master Miiinblamnj a withered, elderly gentleman, wliosa 
gre^^ hair was partly concealed by a small, high hat shaped 
like a cone. He was a distant relative of the Robsart 
family, poor, but very learned in heraldxy and genealogy, 
and had lived at Lidcote Hall for t^venty years. 

In a long, low jxarloiir, full of imj)lemeiits and trophies 
of the chase, with a massive stone chimney, over which 
hung a sword and a suit of armour, sat Sir Hugh Robsart. 
He was a man of large size, which had been kept wdthin 
moderate compass only by violent exercise. As Tressiiian, 
with tearful eyes, approached the father of his betrothed 
bride, Sir Hugh’s intelligence seemed to revive. He sighed 
heavily, a slight convulsion passed over his features, he 
opened his arms without saying a word, and folded Tres- 
silian to his bosom. 

‘ There is something left to live for yet,’ were his first 
words, and he burst into a flood of tears. 

I will ask you no questions, Edmund,’ he said, as he 
recovered a little later ; ‘ either you have not found her, 
or you could not bring her back.’ 

Tressilian covered his face with- his hands and made no 
reply. 

‘ It is enough. But do not you weep for her, Edmund. 
I have cause to weep, for she W'^as my daughter ; you have 
cause to rejoice that she did not become your wife, for 
she proved herself unworthy of your trust.’ The poor old 
man went on to revile Varney, whose grandfather had been 
relieved by Sir Roger Robsart’s generosity when his 
fortune had been broken at a battle, the name of which 
Sir Hugh’s bewildered brain could not recall till Master 
Mumhlazen came to his aid. He showed Tressilian a lock 
of her hair, which she had cut off for him, as he had play- 
fully held her by it, the very night she had disappeared. 
He then made a desperate effort to forget her, saying she 
was only a woman, ;:and he must, beax the loss like a man 
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of and wisdoin.. But, tlie next ninnient hin weary 

brain wandered once more, and be called on Amy to bring 
wine for Mmself and Tressilian. , 

His friends urged the old tnan to lay himself to rest, 
and TressHian remained by his pillow till he fell asleep. 
Tressilian then j)roceeded to consult Sir Hugh’s friends, 
Master Mumblazen and the curate, who also lived with 
the knight, on the steps he proposed to take on behalf of 
Amy Robsart. He told them that he had found her at 
Cumnor Place, and that he was certain that it was Varney 
who had carried away the unwilling bride. He now 
proposed to accuse the villain at the very foot of the 
throne. 

The curate suggested that it would be better to apply 
to the Eaii of Leicester in the first place ; for, if the earl 
granted the appeal, Tressilian would save the risk of 
making a powerful enemy, which he would certainly do if 
he accused the earl’s prime favourite before the queen. 
But his argument did not alter Tressilian’ s resolution, and 
he asked their assistance in persuading Sir Hugh to make 
him his agent in the matter, for he must sj>eak in Sir Hugh’s 
name and not in his own. 

'If it be your object that this unhappy young woman 
should be taken from Varney and restored to her father,’ 
persisted the curate, ‘ I repeat that you should apply in 
the first instance to the Earl of Leicester. He is as absolute 
in his household as the queen in her kingdom. If he 
exj^resses to Varney that such is his pleasure, she will 
return to her home without so much publicity.’ 

Tressilian was obliged to admit the wisdom of this 
advice, and only urged once more that they should assist 
him to procure the necessary powers from Sir Hugh Robsart. 
The two readily promised their assistance, and Tressilian 
left the room. 

'Yet I very much doubt/ .said .the curate to Master 
Mumblazen, ' whether we can rigMly ask Sir Hugh' Robsa-rt 
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in Ills present eondition to sign a deed depiitiog his paternal 
right— — * . < . 

^ Yonr reverence need not donbt that/ said Will Badger^^ 
who entered at that moment, ' for I will wager my life he 
will be another man when he next wakes than he has been 
these thirty days/ 

He told them that he had just given Sir Hugh a draught 
prepared by Wayland Smith, who, he said, was more 
skilled in horse and dog ailments than any one he had 
ever seen. The curate, not having the same confidence in 
the smith’s medical skill, was much alarmed and conveyed 
the news at once to Tressilian, who called Wayland and 
demanded by what authority he had ventured to administer 
any medicine to Sir Hugh Eobsart. 

‘ Why,’ replied Wayland, ' your worship must remember 
how I told you that I made more progress in Doctor 
Doboobie’s art than he was w^illing to own. I understood 
the good knight’s case from what Master William Badger 
told me ; and I hope I am able to administer a poor dose 
of mandragora, which, with the sleep that will follow, is 
ail that Sir Hugh Eobsart requires to settle his troubled 
brain. Why should I harm the poor old man in whom 
you, my benefactor, are interested ? ’ 

• Wayland Smith was right. The patient’s sleep was long 
and healthful, and he awoke with a much clearer intellect 
than he had shown for some time j)ast ; and, though some- 
w^hat reluctantly, he signed and handed to Tressilian 
a warrant of attorney prepared by the curate ; for in those 
days the clergyman was often the adviser of his fiook in 
legal as well as in religious matters. 

Within twenty-four hours of his arrival at Lidcote Hail, 
Tressilian was ready to depart. Before he left, Master 
Mumblassen came up to him, and, reminding him that to 
prosecute a suit at court ready money was indispensable, 
produced a bag of ’gold. It contained £300, the .savings 
of twenty years, which ;tie now devoted to the service of 
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,tlic patron ' wliojse .siielter and protection ' liad given him 
the means of inaking this little,, hoard, Tressilian. himself 
was poor, and the revenues of Sir Hugh Robsart were con- 
sumed ill Ills hosj^itable mode of life, so the unexpected gift 
was most -welcome, and was accepted with hearty thanks, 

Tressilian ims in some doubt whether he should take 
Wayland Smith with him on this mission to the Earl of 
Leicester, He appreciated the man’s shrewdness and 
variety of resource^ but thought that for his own sake he 
had better remain in retirement. While he was debating 
this matter with Wayland, who was eager to accompany 
him, Will Badger brought him a letter which a servant 
on horseback had just delivered. Tressilian opened 'it 
and found that it came from Ms great kinsman, the Earl 
of Sussex, of whom we shall hear more in the next chapter. 
It read as follow^s : 

Master TressiKan, our 
• , good Eiimd and Cousin,; ' . . 

^ We are at present so 111 at 'ease, and otherwise in such 
unhappy circumstances, that we desire to have around 
IIS those of our friends on whose loving kindness we can- 
most especially rely ; amongst whom w^e consider our 
good Master Tressilian one of the foremost both in good 
will and good ability. We therefore beg you with your 
utmost speed to come to our lodgi,ng, at Say’s Court, near 
Deptford, wiiere we will discuss with you matters ivhich 
we w^oiilcl rather not commit to writing. And so we bid 
you heartily farew'ell, being your loving kinsman, 

'RATCiaFFE,' E abl of Stjssfx.’ 

The messenger was instantly sent for and questioned as 
tO', the earl’s malady. The doctors, he said, could do'^ 
noticing, and some of his household suspected foul play — . 
witoheraft or worse. , His symptoms were gradual loss of; , 
strength, ^ perspiration at night, 'loss of appetite, ;and 
faintnes's. 
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!i\)getlier,% a^keci WajlajKl, Svitli a gnawing pain In 
tlie Htoiiiacli and low fever ? ' 

Tile messenger assented, not witlioiit surprise, and 
Wa^’land went on : 

' I know the cause of the disease, and I know the cure 
too. My master shall not say I studied in his laboratory 
for nothing.’ 

Remembering WayJand’s success in Sir Hugh Robsart’s 
case, Tressilian was persuaded that he spoke the truth, 
and set out at once for London after taking the kindest 
leave of the family at Lidcote Hall. 

Accompanied by the smith, who, dressed in a suit of 
Tressilian’s livery, with a sword by his side, now looked 
a gay serving-man of thirty or thirty-five years, and. by 
the messenger who had brought the letter from Lord 
Sussex, Tressilian made a rapid journey, stopping only 
when it was necessary to take food and rest. In London 
a brief halt was made, which enabled Wayland, who accom- 
panied his master in a walk through the city, to visit 
several chemists’ shops, at each of which he purchased 
a difierent drug. One drug that he asked for could not be 
supi^lied ; an old chemist informed him that there was 
none of it in London unless perchance Yoglan the Jew 
had some. 

Wayiand, who seemed to have a considerable knowledge 
of the city, went to Yoglan’ s sho]D — a miserable-looking 
booth in a narrow lane near the Thames. The Jew w’-as 
much surprised by his demand for the uncommon drug ; 
he would have given some common stuff in its place, and 
when the trick was instantly detected he declared that he 
had nothing better, and that if he had he would not sell 
it without the order of a physician. Wayland gave Mm 
a brief answer in some foreign tongue, which made the 
Jew first stare at him in astonishment as at some dreaded 
master, and then produce the drug with all the signs of 
submission and devotion. Wayland took as much as he 
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wiiiitoci, the clioraist would take bo pa-yiueiit from 
one whoJii he bow believed to be a great personage. 

Ketiiriiing to the inn, Wayland mixed the drugs into the 
compound he required, and shortly afterwards they set 
out OB the final hour’s ride which brought them to the 
iiouse of Lord Sussex at Say’s Court. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE CUBE OF THE EAKE OF SUSSEX 

Queex Elizabeth was fond of governing by parties, so 
as to balance two o|)posing interests and keep in her own 
hand the power of making either the stronger. The two 
nobles who at present stood as rivals in her favour had 
very different qualities to recommend them. Sussex was 
a soldier, and had done good service in Ireland and in 
Scotland, and especialty in the great northern rebellion 
in 1569. He was of more ancient and honourable descent 
than his rival, whose family history was stained by the 
downfall of his grandfather, the oppressive minister of 
Henry VII, and by that of his fatherj the Duke of North** 
iimberiand, who was executed in 1553. But in person, 
features, and wit, Leicester had advantages more than 
equal to the military services, the noble blood, and the 
frank bearing of Sussex, The latter, as we have seen from 
his letter to Tressilian, was at this time seriously ill, and 
his iUness happened so luckily for Leicester as to give 
rise to strange suspicions among the public, and the 
retainers of each nobleman flocked round their patron; 
and carried their arms even in the neighbourhood of the 
queen herself. 

In these circumstances Say’s Court was watched like 
a beleaguered fort, and TressiHaH' and; his attendants were 
repeatedly challenged by sentinels.as they approached. . 
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Tiio whole plaee was filled with amed retainers, but :iii 
, the hall into which Tressilian was ushered while his arrival 
was being announced to Siissex, he found only two gentie- 
nieii in waiting. On© was an elderly gentleman^ plain and 
soldier-like, of small stature, stout limbs, and an ungraceful 
bearing. The other, who w^as young and had a fine person, 
was clothed like a gay courtier in a crimson velvet cloak, 
richly ornamented with lace and embroidery, a jewelled 
bomiet, and pearl earrings, while his face indicated an 
enterprising and determined character. The first was 
Blount, master of horse to the Earl of Sussex, and the 
other was named Walter Raleigh, They rose to welcome 
Tressiiian, but gave him sad news of their lord’s health. 
His case seemed hopeless, and some of his follow’^ers were 
even combining their fortunes to buy a ship, hoping after 
his death to strike a blow at those who had killed their 
noble lord and then sail ofi to the Indies. 

Tressiiian was soon summoned to the earl’s chamber, 
where he was much shocked by the alteration disease had 
made in his features since he had last seen him. The earl 
received him kindly and would have questioned him on 
his affairs, but Tressiiian turned the conversation to the 
earfs illness, and was astonished to find that the symptoms 
were exactly those which Wayland had predicted. He did 
not hesitate therefore to relate the story of his attendant. 
Stissex listened with incredulous attention till he heard 
the name of Demetrius Doboobie. This name, he remem- 
bered, had been mentioned by his cook, who had been 
examined as to the ingredients of a certain sauce, after 
partaking of which the earl had been taken ill ; some of 
the materials had been supplied by a dealer in herbs, 
named Doboobie. 

Wayland was called, and the whole story was retold to 
him. ; and even when Sussex warned him that if he were 
sent by enemies to finish the work they had begun it would 
go hard, with him, he professed the utmost confidence in 
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l)i« reiiioclj atid was willing to bear all the cotLseqneiices. 
He stipulated, however, that as he was to be solely respon- 
sible, no other physician should be permitted to meddle 
with the treatment.. 

The e'arl, convinced of Waylaiid's honesty, agreed ; and 
after calling his secretary and chamberlain to witness that 
Tressilian was in no way responsible for the effects that 
the medicine might produce, since he took it of Ms own 
free choice, he was undressed and laid in bed, and drank 
off the potion which Wayland had prepared. After this, 
by Wayland’s directions, he was left in absolute repose, 
all the doors were shut, and all noise in the house was 
strictly prohibited. 

At dawn next morning Blount, Raleigh, and two other 
gentlemen of Sussex’s party, named Tracy and Markham, 
tired with being on guard ail night on behalf of their sick 
lord, were roused by a knocking at the outer gate. Raleigh 
went out to see what it meant, and on returning could 
not help laughing at his companions for their forlorn and 
miserable appearance. 

‘ Cease your raillery, Walter,’ said Markham, which 
suits neither time nor place, and tell us who w^as at the 
;gatef 

‘Doctor Masters, the queen’s physician, sent by her 
special orders to inquire after the earl’s Iieaith.’ 

‘ Ha I what ! ’ exclaimed Tracy ; ‘ that was no slight 
mark of favour. Is Masters with my lord at present ? ’ 

‘No,’ said Waiter, ‘ he is half-way back to Greenwich by 
this time, and highly offended.’ 

‘ You did not refuse him admittance ? ’ exclaimed 
Tracy. 

‘ You were surely not so mad ? ’ cried Blo\mt. 

I refused him admittance as fiatiy, Blount, as you 
would refuse a penny to a blind beggar ; as obstinately,,, 
Tracy, as you ever shut your door on a dun.’ 
fHe has ruined us ,all now/ said Tracy. ' ‘ My lord may 
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live or die, he will never have a look of favour from her 

Majesty again/ ' ' " 

' JSTor tlie means of making fortunes, for kis followers/’ 
said tlie young gallaiitj smiling contemptiiotisly. * TiierOi 
lies the sore point. My good sirs, I make less lamentation. 
over my lord than some of you ; but when it comes to- 
doing Mm seiTice, I will yield to none of you. Had this; 
learned physician entered, there would have been such a 
quarrel between him and Tressilian's doctor, that not the 
sleeper only, but the very dead, ■would have been wakened. 
I ■will bear the blame of opposing the queen's orders/ 

' Thus then fiy olf your dreams of court favour/ said 
Blount, ‘ and your hopes of fortune.’ 

' No/ said the young man, ‘ not while there are w^ars, 
and vdiile the sea has waves. The rich -v^^est has lands 
undreamed of, and Britain contains bold hearts to venture 
in quest of them/ And he left them, to walk for a space 
in the open air. 

Morning was well advanced when Tressiiian came down 
with the joyful news that the earl had aw’akened much 
better in body and more cheerful in mind. The news of 
tlie repulse of the queen’s j^hysician was soon communicated 
to Sussex, who, though at first amused at the incident, 
immediately ordered Blount to go to the queen’s palace 
at Greenwich, taking Tracy and young Ealeigh with him, 
to offer compliments and thanks to his sovereign, and an 
explanation of the repulse of Doctor Mavsters. 

” A plague on it,’ said Blount, as he descended the 
stair. ' I would rather have carried a challenge from him 
to the Earl of Leicester. Come with me, Tracy, and you 
too, Master Walter Wittypate, and let me see if your 
clever brains can help a plain fellow ■with a shrewd device 
or two/ But to Blount’s annoyance Ealeigh "would not 
start ^ till he had fetched his "brilliant cloak and, brushed 
Ms clothes. ’ ' 

^ They set forth by boat, on . the • Thames, and as they ■ 
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drew near to Oreaawich they noticed the <|iiee3i^s barge^ 
mannec! by her watermen in royal liveries and displaying 
the royal flag, lying near the great stairs with other barges, 
all ready for the departure of the queen and her retinue, 
Blount, thinking that this would not be a favourable 
opportunity for his mission, would have gone back, but 
Raleigh urged him on. They landed and apj)roached the 
gate of the palace, only to learn that no one could be 
admitted, as Her Majesty was just coming out. Blount 
again wanted to return, but Raleigh would not budge till 
the queen came out. 

' You are mad, stark mad ! ’ said Blount, 

' And you h said Walter, ' are suddenly turned cow^ard. 

I have seen you face half a score of shag-headed Irish 
soldiers, and now you would blink and go back to shun 
the frown of a fair lady.’ 

At this moment the gates opened and Queen Elizabeth 
came forth amid a crowd of lords and ladies. Raleigh, 
who had probably never yet been so near his sovereign, 
pressed forward in spite of Blount’s attempts to puli him 
back, and fixed his gaze with a mixture of curiosity and 
admiration on the queen’s approach. The queen, who was 
never indifferent to the admiration which her beauty 
excited in her subjects, threw a keen glance on the youth 
as she approached, and a slight incident attracted her 
attention to him yet more strongly. The night had been 
rainy, and just where he stood, a small quantity of mud 
lay in the queen’s way. As she hesitated, the gallant, 
throwing his cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the muddy 
spot so as to ensure her stepping over it dryshod. Elizabeth 
looked with a smile at the young man, nodded, and passed 
on to her barge, 

‘ Come along, sir coxcomb,’ said Blount ; ' your gay 
mantle will need the brush to-day.’ 

This cloak/ said the youth, ^ shall never be brushed 
while it is in my- possession.’ . • . ^ 
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Xext moment a messenger came to summon Baleigh to 
the queen’s presence, and Blount was left shaking his head 
and exclaiming, ‘ Who would have thought this ! ’ as he 
turned and made his way back to Deptford. 

Meatnvhiie the young cavalier entered a small boat, 
u-hicli was quickly rowed under the stern of the royal 
barge, where the queen sat beneath an awning, attended 
by a few ladies. At a sign from her the skiff was drawn 
alongside, and Raleigh stepped on board with graceful 


.i-xjix jicivc a gay manwe m our service, young 

man,’ .said the queen. ‘ We thank you for the service, 
though the manner of offering it was somewhat bold.’ 

‘ In a sovereign’s need,’ answered the youth, ‘ it is each 
.subject’s duty to be bold.’ 

Well, your gallantry shall not go unrewarded,’ said the 
queen. ‘ Go to the wardrobe-keeper and he will, supply 
a new suit to replace that which you have cast away in 
our service. Or would you have gold ? ’ 

Madam, replied Raleigh, ‘ I only beg permission — ^if 
it is not too high an honour — to wear the cloak which 
did you this trifling service. When your Majesty’s foot 
touched it, it became a mantle fit for a prince.’ 

The queen was greatly pleased by Raleigh’s ready wit 
and pleasant manner, and asked who he was. A look of 
haughtiness and severity, however, passed over her face 
K'hen she learned that he was a gentleman of the household 
if the Earl of Sussex. She spoke of the rebuff given that 
normng to her physician and to herseff w'ho sent him, 

md said that she would receive— at present, at least— no 
ixcuse. 

Madam, said Raleigh, ‘ my Lord of Sussex knew that 
he offence was almost treason, and could think of nothing 
ait to secure the offender and place him in your Majesty’s 
ands and at your mercy. I am that offender ; the blame 
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' * WLatr 1 ’• said tbe queen., ‘ Was it you that repelled my 
messenger and physieiati ? What caused such boldness in 
one who seems devoted 'to his sovereign ? 

Raleigh told the queen the story of the earFs treatineiit 
and his partial recovery from his illness. 

' By my word, I am glad he is better/ said the queen. 

‘ But you were overbold to refuse to admit Doctor Masters. 
Is it not wiitten in the Holy Scriptures, '' in the multitude 
of counsel there is safety ’ 

‘ Yes, madam/ said Walter, ‘ but the safety is for the 
physicians and not for the patient.’ 

At this stroke of ready wit the queen laughed, and 
asked the young man’s name. On hearing it, she remem- 
bered that a young soldier of that name had seen military 
service and been wounded in Ireland, eind now learned 
that this wa>s he. 

‘ You are very yomig/ she said, ‘ to have fought so well 
and to speak so well. But you must not escape penance, 
for turning back Masters. So, Master Raleigh, you must 
wear the muddy cloak in token of penitence. And here/ 
she added, giving him a jewel of gold, ‘ I give you this to 
wear at the collar.’ Raleigh, with all the grace of a born 
courtier, knelt, and, as he received the jewel, kissed the 
lingers that gave it. 

Soon after, the queen gave sudden orders to turn the 
barge in the direction of Deptford, where she would pay 
the Earl of Sussex‘ a surprise visit and make person^ 
inquiries after his health. Raleigh would gladly have 
received permission to go ahead and prepare his master 
for the royal visit, but Elizabeth sharply told him to keep 
his advice till it was required. 

Sussex was discussing with Tressilian how he could 
repair the supposed loss of the queen’s favour, when he 
was infinitely surprised tp hear of her immediate appi“oach. 
Oumng inwardly the chance lyhieh, brought this 'gracious ^ 
visit on him unawares, he hastily prepared himself to 
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meet tJie 'Ciiieen. He met ’her "as she entered the great 
' hiilL ami at once he perceived -that there was a cloud on, 
her iyrow. Her jealous eye had noticed the martial array 
of a/rmed gentlemen and retainers. 

* Is this a ro3!'al garrison, my Lord 'of Sussex/ said she, 

' or have we by accident pasvsed Say's Court and landed 
at our Tower of London ? ' 

Without waiting for a reply she went on to say that she 
intended to take up the matter of this quarrel with Leicester 
and put a stojy to the dangerous practice of keeping so 
many arined followers, as if for civil war ; she congratulated 
Lord Sussex on his recover^^ forgave the rebuff offered to 
her physician, and announced her wish to take the wild 
slip, young Raleigh, into her own household. After a very 
brief stay she departed, leaving doubt and apprehension 
in the minds of Sussex and his followers. 


CHAPTER IX 


FACTIONS AT COURT 

In accordance with her promise to take up the matter 
of the quarrel between Sussex and Leicester, Elizabeth at 
an early date summoned both these nobles to attend her 
court. In the meantime Sussex, who had heard from 
Tressiliaii the story of Amy Robsart, could not resist 
seizing the opportunity to humiliate Leicester and lower 
Mm in royal favour bj^ sending a petition, which Tressilian 
had prepared, to the queen. He would not listen to 
Tressilian's proposal to appeal first to Leicester, as the 
curate had recommended, for now was the time, he said, 
to accumulate every charge against Leicester and his house- 
hold. Tressilian had to give way, though he could not help 
suspecting that the^ earl was more interested in using the ’ 
ease for Ms ^ own ends' than in securing ’the success :of the 
petition. 
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On the appointed day the two lords prepared their 
retiinies to appear. at the queen’s. courts and Raleigh came 
to see that the fo'liowers of Sussex should present as gay and 
fashionable an appearance as those of Leicester. At noon 
precisely the rival earls, each followed by a long and 
glittering train of friends and followers, entered the palace- 
yard of Greenwich. Sussex came by rvater from Deptford, 
while Lcdcester arrived by land, so that they entered the 
courtyard from opposite sides. .No sign of greeting passed 
between them, though each looked full at the other. Almost 
at the minute of their arrival the castle bell tolled and 
the gates of the palace opened; and the earls entered, 
followed by those gentlemen of their train whose rank 
gave them that privilege. The inferior attendants remained 
in the courtyard, where the opposite parties eyed each 
other with hatred and scorn, but were restrained from 
open violence and tumult by the strict comma.nds of their 
leaders and by the presence of an armed guard of unusual 
strength, which Elizabeth had placed there. 

Within the palace the trains of the two lords arranged 
themselves on opposite sides of a long and lofty gallery, 
beyond which lay the queen’s presexice-chamber. The 
folding doors at the end opened, and the earls moved, slow 
and stately, towards the entrance, Sussex foliowud by 
Tressilian, Blount, and Raleigh, and Leicester by Varney. 
Court etiquette gave Sussex the right to enter first, as his 
earldom was the older. Raleigh alone was allowed to enter 
with him, the others being stopped by the Usher of the 
Black Rod, who had orders, he said, to exclude all followers. 
When Leicester approached with Varney, the latter was 
also refused admission. 

* How is this, Master Bowyer ? ’ said Leicester to the 
usher, who owed his position to the earl’s influence. ‘ Do 
you not know that this is my friend and follower ’ 

’ _ Bowyer explained that his ord.ers were strict, and that ' 
, Raleigh had been admitted as one of the queen’s household. ‘ 
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" Yi)ii are a.kBave, an ungi*ateM- 'knave/ said, Leicester ; 
* bid'i iio that lias dona can undo— yon shall not long 
swagger in. aiitlaorityd 

With this threat, he entered and made his reverence to 
the queen, who, attired mth even more than her nsnal 
.splendour, and surrounded by a g^roup of ministers and 
courtiers, stood ready to receive the homage of her subjects. 
She looked alternately at him and at Sussex and seemed 
about to speak, when the insulted usher api^eared and 
knelt before her. On being permitted to speak, he reported 
Leicester’s conduct, and asked whether he was to carry 
out her Majesty’s commands. The queen’s haughty spirit 
could not bear such interference with her orders, and 
having turned to Leicester and rebuked him soundly for 
daring to assume any authority in her household, she 
dismissed the usher with a commendation for his obedience. 

Leicester wisely attempted no defence of his conduct, ' 
and the queen, seeing the friends of Sussex exchanging 
glances of congratulation at her favourite’s discomfiture, 
and not willing that either party should triumph, turned 
to Sussex and said : 

' "What I say to my Lord of Leicester I say also to you, 
my Lord of Sussex. You must needs strut at the court 
of England at the head of a faction of your own. Mj?" 
grandfather and my father in their wisdom debarred the 
nobles of this civilized land from travelling with such 
disorderly retinues ; and do you think that because I am 
a woman their sceptre has in my hand been changed into 
a (iistaff V My Lord of Leicester and you, my Lord of 
Sussex, I command you both to he friends with each other ; 
or, by the crown I wear, you shall find an enemy who will 
be too strong for both of you.’ 

Each of the nobles disclaimed having given any cause 
of ofience to the other, but spoke so bitteiiy that they 
were on the point of openly quarrelling. 

"My lords/ said the queen, , ^ii .you , cannot keep your 
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teiripei'j we %?ill find means to ‘ciire yon of your bad hninonir, 
I^t ns see yon Join hands and forget your idle fends/ 

Each was nmvilling to make the first advance^ and it was 
only when the queen ordered a barge to be got ready to 
convey them as prisoners to the Tower that Leicester 
gave way and ofered Sussex his hand, saying that he 
could bear’ prison bat could not bear to lose the qneeids 
■•.presence. ■■:•■ , ■.,.■■;• 

The two nobles shook hands, to the satisfaction of the 
queen, who went on to say that the brawls of the leaders 
w^era a bad example to the followers, giving rise to unruly 
conduct. For example, she said, she had received a com- 
plaint against one Varney, a gentleman of Leicester’s 
household, for the removal of the daughter of Sir Hugh 
Robsart from Lidcote Hall. 

Leicester started and turned so pale that the qxieen, 
thinking he was ill, ordered Doctor Masters to be called, 
and assured the earl that she would not blame him lor the 
misdeeds of his retainer. Leicester’s confusion was so 
great that he could not give an intelligible answer, and the 
queen, becoming susj)icious, asked : 

Is there more in this than we see — or than you, my lord, 
wish we should see ? Where is this Varney ? Cali him 
here instantly. There is one Tressiiian also mentioned in 
this petition ; let them both come before us.’ 

' Is it true, sir,’ she said when Varney appeared, ' that 
you have carried off and secretly married the daughter 
of Sir Hugh Robsart ? ’ Varney knelt down, and replied 
with a look of profound contrition that he had, indeed, 
wooed and won Mistress Amy Robsart. 

Leicester quivered with indignation at this falsehood, 
and he almost manned Iiimself to confess his secret marriage 
at the risk of losing the queen’s favour ; but the thought 
of the triumph of Sussex cheeked the impulse, and pressing 
his iipB close together' he stood listeixing attentively’ *to 
everv word. - 
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Wooed and won 1 ' cried the queen. " ■ Why not ask her 
'hand openly from her father 

..tif.it., please .your Grace/, said Varney, still, on his knees,, 

" 1 . dared not do so, for he had promised her hand to a gentla- 
. , .... iiia.ii“M'aster.. ..Ed.m.u.nd. . Tressilian,. . whom I. . now, ..see. , in 
your" presence d ■ ■■ 

' And you are married to the girl ? ’ asked the queen. 

' Yes/ said Varne}^ after a moment's hesitation. 

' False villain ! ’ said Leicester, bursting out in his 
rage ; but he could say no more. The queen observed his 
anger, but went on to question Varney if Ms master knew 
anything of this work of his. 

‘ Gracious madam/ said Varney, ' my lord was the cause 
of the whole matter.’ 

' YMu villain, would you betray me ? ’ cried Leicester ; 
but the queen ordered Varney to heed no one’s commands 

‘ They are omnipotent, gracious madam/ answered Varney, 

‘ but I cannot speak of my master’s concerns to other ears 
than yours.’ 

The queen ordered all those present to fall back, and 
Varney went on : 

‘ Some deep, secret feeling has of late abstracted my 
lord’s mind from the cares of Ms household, wMch he used 
to govern so strictly, and without tMs I should not have 
had means or leisure to commit this foUy, Look at him, 
xnadam, how pale and trembling he stands. How unlike 
Ms usual majesty of manner — since he received that fatal 
■ • packet ! ’ 

‘ What packet, and whence ? ’ said Elizabeth eagerly. 

^ iYom whence, madam, I cannot guess. But he wears 
next Ms heart a lock of hair, from which is hung a golden 
jewel , shaped like a heart — ^no idol was ever worshipped 
with such devotion.’ . * ■ . , . ■ 

‘ You are a prying knave to watch your master so closely/ ' 

. said Elizabeth Hushing, for she fcnew'weil enough that she > 
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hdrself had given LeieeBter tlie trinket, ^ But. wliat was' 
the colour of the braid of hair you talk of *? ' 

' It was paler than the purest gold/ said Varney, with 
a significant glance at the queen's own hair ; more like 
the last parting sunbeam of the softest day of spring,' 

‘ Enough — enough/ said tlio queen ; ' you are a foolish 
fellow ' — and turning quickly she walked up to Leicester. 

' You have a gossijhng servant in this same Varney, 
iny lord/ she said. ‘ It is lucky that you trust him with 
nothing that can harm you in our opinion.' 

Greatly relieved by these words, Leicester knelt at the 
queen's feet and broke out into expressions of deeji and 
passionate attachment, which perhaps at that moment 
were not altogether false. 

‘ Rise, my lord,’ said the queen, ‘ and be what you have 
always been, the grace of our court and the support of our 
throne. Your mistress may be forced to reprimand yon, 
but never without owning your merits. I think no sovereign 
had ever a truer servant than I have in you.' 

A murmur of assent arose from Leicester’s friends, 
which those of Sussex dared not oppose. Leicester, trusting 
to the restored favour of the queen, asked her commands 
concerning Varney, 

‘ In truth we had forgotten this matter/ said the queen. 

" Where is Tressiiian, the accuser ? Let him come before 
us.’ 

Tressiiian appeared, and made a low reverence. The 
queen, who had made inquiries about him, found that his 
appearance agreed with the description she had received 
of him as a scholar and a soldier, and felt pity for his 
misfortune. 

' Look you, Master Tressiiian,’ she said, ' an arrow lost 
is not a bow broken. Your true aSection has been, it seems, 
but ill requited by this Amy ; but you have scholarship, 
and you know there have been false lovers in all times 
and countries. Forget, 'good sir, this faithless lady, and , 
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be jiiorc wise when next jou love/ And seeing that^ 
Tressllfaii seemed tinpersnaded^j, she added, " What would 
yon iiave ? The woman cannot marry both of yon, and she 
is 'Varney’s wedded wife/ 

‘ I know it, most gracious sovereign/ replied Tressilian. ' 

‘ Yet I submit to your Majesty that this Varney carried 
off and married the lady against her will and without her 
father’s consent, that he is unfit to be her husband, and that 
sh e -should in justice be returned to her sorrowing father/ 

My lord of Leicester,’ said the queen, turning to that 
nobleman, will you warrant on your honour and to the 
best of your belief that Amy Robsart married your servant 
of her own free will and is treated by him as an honourable 
lady 

This was a home-thrust that nearly staggered Leicester, 
but having gone too far to recede he answered, after some 
hesitation, ' To the best of my belief — indeed on my certain 
knowledge — she married of her own free will and is 
honourably treated/ 

Tressilian would still have pressed his suit, but the queen 
told him he must rest content in the meantime with the 
earl’s word, and she would look into the matter more at 
leisure. 

E]i2;abeth then reminded Leicester that she intended 
to visit him in a week’s time at his castle of Kenilworth, 
and invited Siissex to attend her on that occasion, an 
invitation which the latter, however unwillingly, was 
obliged to accept as a command. Sussex and Leicester 
were ordered to see that Tressilian and Varney should 
also attend at Kenilworth, and that Varney should bring 
his wife. The court was then dismissed, and the queen 
departed to hold a meeting of the Privy Council, of which 
both Leicester and Sussex were members. 
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, CHAPTER X 

QtJEBK 3?LIS:iABETH 

The EarLof Leicester realized Low deeply lie Lad com- 
mitted himself by the wordvS which had been forced from 
him at the andienee we have described. He felt that he 
must at ail costs retain the queen's favour, which would 
be lost to him for ever if, after what had occurred at the 
interview, he acknowledged himself the husband of the 
humble Amy Robsart. Accordingly, at the debate for which 
the Privy Council had been called together, he used his 
utmost powers on behalf of such measures as he knew 
would be j)leasing to Elizabeth. Plis eloquence carried 
ail before it. After a brief sitting the Councii was dismissed, 
and the queen went forth to take the air upon the river. 

Never did courtiers pay more deference to the Earl of 
Leicester than when he passed through the crowded ante- 
rooms to the river-side to attend her Majesty to her barge. 
They considered that the day’s audience was a decisive 
triumph for the earl, and all were anxious to offer congratu- 
lations and obtain a glance of favour, or even a mere recogni- 
tion. On the other hand, never did Leicester show such 
ready and condescending courtesy ; for all he had a bow, 
a smile at least, and often a kind w’-ord. Even Master 
Bowyer was forgiven. ' You did your duty this morning,’ 
said the earl graciously ; ‘ and if I remember anything 
of the incident, it shall be in your favour.’ 

Among others who hoped to enjoy and use the sunshine 
of the earFs favour there came forward one Master Robert 
Laneham, who held the small office of keeper of the council- 
chamber door, but who had no little conceit of his own 
importance. Pie ventured to ask the earl to procme him 
a place in the queen’s train during her progress to Kenil- 
worth, Leicester, in his ‘good humour, granted this request,, ^ 
' though somewhat contemptuously. ' Come to Kenilworth 



if you vvish,’ said lie ; ‘ there will be plenty of fools there 

'besides.’ > , , ' 

^ , N'ofcliing daiinfced by tbe ' tone of this reply, Laneham ^ 
OB to ask permission that his wife should come too. 

' I may not take her with me/ he explained, ' as her High- 
iMbSs's orders are strict against ohicers taking their wives with 
them in a royal progress. I beg your lordship to find room 
for her in some pageant, in disguise, as it were ; so that, not 
being known for my wife, she may give no ofience/ 

' A plague on you both ! ’ said Leicester, stung into 
passion b5" the recollection of his own case which this 
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speech excited. But instantly recalled to himself by the 
wonder and terror produced by his words, he added hastily, 
' Come to Kenilworth and bring with you whom you will,’ 

Leicester moved hastily on, neglecting the attentions of 
the crowd of courtiers, and hurried into a small drawing- 
room to take a moment's breath unobserved. 

' What am I now,' he said to. himself, ‘ that am stung to 
anger by the words of a mean fool 1 Can I not by one bold 
stroke free myself from a state so irksome, ^o unhonoured ? 
What if I kneel to Elizabeth and throw myself on her 
mercy ! ' 

This train of thought was interrupted by Varney, who 
rushed in saying that the queen had entered her, barge 



for t.hein wero already filled by Raleigh, and iressilian, 
:Leieestor^s first impulse was to saad the excuse of illness, 
but finally he went towards the river. 

^ Wo have waited, my Lord of Leicester/ said the queen 
coldly. Leicester pleaded that the threatened loss of her 
favour earlier in the day had so disturbed him that his 
master of horse had found him in a state wiiich scarcely 
permitted him to attend her Majesty. 

* How is this V ’ said Elizabeth to Varney’. ‘ Has your 
lord been ill ? ^ 

^ A slight fainting fit/ answered the ready-witted Varney, 
^ as your Grace may observe from his present condition.' 

The queen ordered room to be made for Leicester on the 
barge. Raleigh, with a profound bow and a look of the 
deepest humiliation, rose to make way, but a noble courtier, 
Lord Willoughby, seeing that the queen did not wish young 
Raleigh to go, rose saying, ' It is not for us old courtiers 
to hide the sunshine from the young ones, and with her 
Majesty’s leave I will take a place in the boat which the 
ladies occupy/ 

The queen laughingly agreed, and directed him to make 
room for him.seif in the second boat. 

Leicester took the empty place in the queen's barge, and 
fixed his attention by an elf ort on the necessity of retaining 
her favour. For some time he kept up a flow of witty con- 
versation that delighted her, till at last, remembering his 
health, she playfully imposed a tem|)orary silence upon him. 

^ My lords/ said the queen, ‘ we will call you to counsel 
on an amusing matter more fitted to be treated of now 
amid mirth and music than in graver surroundings. Which 
of you knows anything of Orson Rinnet, who calls himself 
keeper of our royal bears ? ' 

‘ Orson Pinnet,' said Sussex, ' was a stout soldier before 
he was wounded in the Irish war. I commend him to your 
Grace as to one- ’who has always been kind to good and 
trusty servants/, ; 
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‘ It 1$ our purpose to be said tbe queens especially 
to, poor soldiers and sailors. ' We -would give yonder royal 
palace of Ckeemvich to be an hospital for tlieir use rather 
than that the^r should call us ungrateful. But this is not 
the question. Pinnet’s petition complains that men haunt 
the play-houses, especially to see the plays of one William 
Shakespeare, and neglect the manly amusement of bear- 
baiting ; they will rather throng to see these players kill 
one another in jest than to see our royal dogs and bears 
worry each other in earnest. What do you say to this ? ’ 

^ Gracious madam/ said Sussex, ' you must not expect 
an old soldier like me to prefer battles in sport to battles 
in earnest. And yet I wish Will Shakespeare no harm ; 
he is a stout man at quarterstaff, and, they say, made 
a tough fight with the gamekeepers of Sir Thomas Lucy k 
He went on, however, to extol the virtues of bear-baiting 
as superior to those of the stage. 

Leicester, being asked his opinion, said that the players 
were witty knaves, whose jests kept the minds of the 
common people from busying themselves with state affairs 
and listening to traitorous and disloyal talk. For when men 
w-ere intent on seeing how Marlowe, Shakespeare, and other 
piaywriters ^^^orked out their fanciful plots, their minds 
were withdrawn from the conduct of their rulers. 

‘ We do not fear the consideration of our own con- 
duct, my lord,’ answered Elizabeth. 'The more closely 
it is examined, the more manifest will appear its true 
motives.'’ 

An eminent bishop, who was one of the company, said 
that these plays not only introduced profane and coarse 
language, but also refiections on the origin and nature of 
government, that set at defiance the laws of both God and 

inafi. ' . ' ■ 

/^tis foolish to argue against: the, use ,of a. thing from its . 
abuse/ said the^ queen. ^ ''We thmk'-'there is something in, 
this Shakespeare’s plays that is worth twenty bear-gatdens, 
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and that they may OBtertaln and instruct even the genera- 
tions that mil follow us/ 

^ Yoor Majesty^s reign %vill need no such feeble aid. to 
3 nake it remembered/ said Leicester ; ' and yet this 

Shakespeare has said many things about your Majesty’s 
happy government that will stand against what has been 
spoken of by the reverend bishop. I could wish that my 
nephew, Philip Sidney, were here to recite some of them/ 

At the suggestion of the queen that perhaps some of 
those present could remember them, Raleigh recited 'with 
grea<t skill and delicacy the vision of Oberon, in A 3Iid- 
fSummsr NigJifs Dream : 

That very time I saw {but thou couldst not) 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid, all armed : a certain aim he took 
At, a fair vestal, throned by the west ; 

.And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 
And the imperial votaress jjassed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

The verses were probably not neAV to the queen, to whom 
they are thought to have referred. But they W'ere not the 
less welcome when repeated by such a speaker as Raleigh. 
Murmuring over the last line, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free, 

she dropped into the Thames the supplication of Orson 
Pinnet, leaving it to the mercy of the tide. 

When they returned to the palace, Elizabeth further 
honoured Leicester by leaning on his arm as he escorted 
her to the palace gate. All her words and actions combined 
to express a degree of favour which he had not till then 
attain.ed. Strange as it may appear, his enjoyment of the 
queen’s good humour was marred, not so much by the 
thought of the perils of his secret marriage, as by the marks 
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of grace Eliza, both Bliowe4 from time to tlBie to young 
EaieigJi. Ami in the eFeniag aii- event occurred tvliicli 
’ roused his jea’loiisy still further, 

Tfie nobles and courtiers who had attended the queen 
on her pleasure trip on the river were invited to a banquet 
in the palace, which the queen, however, following her 
usual custom, did not attend. After the banquet the court 
met again in the gardens, and there the queen suddenly 
asked a lady wimt had become of the young Squire Lack- 
cloak, as she called Raleigh. The lady answered that she 
had seen Master Raleigh standing at the window of a small 
pavilion that overlooked the Thames, wniting on the glass 
with a diamond ring. Curiosity induced the queen to go 
there, and she found these words written on the window : 

Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall. 

She smiled. ' It is a pretty beginning,’ she said to her 
companion. ' It would foe good-natured to complete it 
for him. Try your rhyming powers,’ 

The lady, however, disclaimed all poetical ability. 

' Let me see/ said the queen ; ‘ might not the answ^er (for 
want of a better) run thus ? — 

If tiw mind fail thee, do not climb at all.’ 

8lie wrote the words beneath Raleigh’s line, and went 
aw^ay, laughing to see the young cavalier, who had been 
lingering in the neighbourhood, steal back to the place. 
She cautioned her companion not to mention the matter, 
but though the lady promised secrecy she told it to Leicester 
without delay. 

Meanwhile Raleigh, his heart beating high with hope 
at the queen’s encouragement of his ambition, rejoined the 
retinm of Sussex. That earl soon after returned to Say’s, 
Court and, exhausted with his late illness and the fatigues 
of the day, ■retired to his chamber and demanded the ■ 
attendance of Wayland, his suocessM physician. ’ 
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Waylaricl was absent, but arrived shortly after In a small, 
boat ; he would not, however, obey th© earl’s call' till he 
had seen Tressilian, and the latter was much surprised to 


and liiiii under the influence of some strong emotion. 


Wayland had gone with a friend to see the palace clock, as 
he was interested in such work, and there in a turret near 
the clock-tower he had seen his old master Doboobie. 

' Thank God, I saw him first,’ he said, ' and he did not 
see me. He was dressed in a strange antique fashion, but 
he cannot disguise himself from me. I will not tempt 
Providence by remaining near him. I must fly away 
to-morrow. It would be death to stay within his reach, for 
once before, as you know, he attempted my life.’ 

Tressilian had already intended to send Wayiand down to 
Cumnor, so he now gave him his ring as a token to Giles 
Gosling, and dispatched him to watch what was happening 
at Guninor Hall. 

Wayiand stayed only long enough to pay a last visit 
to the Earl of Sussex, divide his medicine into proper 
portions, and give instructions concerning his treatment 
and diet. 

' Let his food be prepared only by the trustiest hands/ 
he said, and if he goes to Kenilworth, let him eat and drink 
only what Ms own servants have prepared and tested. He 
can make his illness and its treatment the excuse for this.’ 
Then he depaHed without waiting for the morning. 


CHAPTER XI 




LEICBSTEE COKSTJLTS THE STARS 

Wheh Leicester returned to Ms lodging, after a day so//!* 
important and so _■ harassing, he seemed to feel as much ''"'I 
fatigue as a ^ sailor after a perilous storm. He sat silent 
and motionless in Ms room, and did not even move when 
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Vnnioy i&ii'terod and stood waiting' for Ms lord to spoak. 
He waited lii vain, and at last said, ‘ May I congratulate 
your lordship on yonr victory over yonr most formidable 
rival. ? ’ 

Leicester raised his head and said, ‘ Ymi, Varney, whose 
invention has involved me in a web of mean and dangerous 
falsehood, know what small reason there is for congratula- 
tion. Yet I cannot blame you, for it was my own ambition 
that made me traitor to my love.’ 

* Say rather, my lord, that your love has been traitor to 
your greatness. To make my honoured lady a countess, 
you have missed the chance of being yourself — a King.’ 

You rave, Varney,’ answered Leicester. ‘ I think God, 
when He gave Elizabeth the heart of a woman, gave her 
the head of a man to control its follies. She will accept 
love tokens and sweet sonnets — aye, and answer them 
too — ^but she would not barter one atom of her power for 
all that love could give.’ 

“ If such is her character,’ said Varney, ' you may 
remain at least her favourite, provided the lady at Cumnor 
Place continues in her present obscurity. And why should 
she not consent to do so, rather than diminish her lord’s 
greatness by an attempt to share it too early ? ’ 

‘ Yet she must be seen at Kenilworth,’ said Leicester. 
‘Elizabeth will not forget that she has commanded her 
presence.’ 

‘ Let me think over that point,’ said Varney, ‘ I must * 
perfect a scheme which will satisfy the queen and please 
my lady without betraying the fatal secret.’ 

Not wishing to pursue this subject, Leicester allowed 
Varney to depart. He opened a window and looked long 
and anxiously at the stars ; and then going to a small 
door in a corner of the apartment, which opened on a 
narrow stair leading up to a turret,,, he called, * Alasoo, 
descend.’' - _ • ^ \ 

' A little man appeared, with white hair and a long white 
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beard reacliing down to Ms waisfc ; dark eyebrows over 
piercmg black eyes,' and a fresh, and ruddy countenance 
were in strange conti^ast with his venerable hair. 

"Your prediction has failed, Alasco. My enemy is 
recovering,’ said Leicester, after greeting the' astrologer, 
for such was the old man. 

‘ Let me remind you, my son, that I did not foretell his 
deat-h. Even the predictions we make from the stars only 
show the natural and probable course of events, but that 
course is controlled by the will of Heaven. Yet if I knew 
his name, I could make another horoscope.’ 

‘ His name is a secret,’ said the earl ; ‘ yet I must 
admit that your prediction has not been untruthful. He 
has been dangerously sick. But have you again consulted 
the stars for me ? ’ 

‘ Here, my son, is the map of your fortunes. The stars 
indicate that a yet prouder title, a higher rank is within 
your reach. It is for you to guess their meaning, not for 
me to name it.’ 

The ear! made two or three strides tlirough the room, 
evidently much moved by the astrologer’s words ; but as 
he turned he caught a glance of shrewd understanding in 
the old man’s eyes that roused his suspicion. 

" Wretch ! ’ he said, ‘ if you dare to trifle with me I -will 
have your skin stripped from your flesh.’ 

The astrologer showed some alarm at his patron’s fury, 
and in proof of his innocence he pointed out that he had 
been shut up in the turret for the last twenty-four hours, 
and that the earl had held the key. ‘ If notMng has 
happened within that time,’ said he, to secure your power 
or advance your favour, then I am indeed a cheat and 
impostor.’ 

Remembering the events of the day, Leicester was 
satisfied with this reasoning. He next asked the astrologer 
to say if, among' the signs of brilliant fortune, there were 
none of coming danger. ' 
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^ Tims far only can I answer/ said Alasoo, * that danger 
scems’ tlireateiied by means of a youth, and, as I. think, 
a riral, who comes from the wasteni' quarter.' 

The earl interpreted this as indicating either Tressilian 
or Raleigh, both of wdiom came from the^west. He handed 
the astrologer a purse of gold, and summoning Varney, 
gave orders that the man's wants should be attended to, 
but that he was to hold communication with no one. 

Now this astrologer w^as no other than Demetrius 
Doboobie in disguise, wRom Varney was using for Ms 
own piirpo>ses to play upon Leicester’s ambition. He now'^ 
took him to his own room, and set him down to a meal 
that had been prepared for him. Having learned the 
result of the interview with the earl, Varney told Alasco^ 
that he must depart at once. The latter at first refused, 
but was soon persuaded by the news that the Earl of 
Sussex was offering a reward 'for his capture as a seller of 
poisom, Varney demanded how it had come about that 
the poison had failed, but Alasco could only say that he 
did not know ; there was only one man, once his , servant, 
vRo might have stolen Ms secret, but he w^as dead— 
borne to heaven on the wing of a fiery dragon,’ he 
said- He little knew that Wayland lived and had seen him: 
that very day. 

' You must go to an old house of mine in the country/ 
said Varney, ‘ and there your first task must be to prepare 
some more of that same medicine/ 

^ I will make no more of that dose/ said he, resolutely. 

‘ Then b said Varney, ‘you shall be hanged for w^hat you 
have made already. But, you learned rogue, have y^u 
not said that a moderate dose has mild effeots, in no way 
dangerous to the human frame,, only ^producing depression 
of spirits sUoh as would keep a bird ' from flying out of ' 
a cage. if the door were left open l./'-Vour reward shall, be 
princely if you, do no serious harm 'to Rer health— dther* 
wise your punishment shall be as- signak^': 
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‘ Her liealth ! ' said; Alasco ; ' tlieri it is a wommi L am 
to use ray skill upon/'' 

* Yes/ said Vamey. It is iri.ost expedient that she 
sliouid not go to these Kenilworth revelsj and that it be 
thought that vshe stays away of her own wish/ 

' I am not to be asked to injure life/ said, Aiasco, ‘ and 
I must have opportunity to do all I require, and all facilities 
for concealment or escape, should I be detected/ 

‘ You shall have all, you infidel. \Wliy, man, what do 
you take me for ? ’ 

Alasco walked to the door, and as he departed to his 
own apartment he answered, ‘ I take you, Richard Yarney, 
for a greater villain than I have been myself. But I am 
in your power, and I must serve you till my term be out/ 
Varney followed Mm, and locked behind him the door 
at the foot of the turret-staiic Returning, he called for 
a fresh fiask of wane, for he did not trust thp unfinished 
one that Alasco had left, and drank off a full cup. ‘ It is 
strange/ he said, ‘ I never speak for a few minutes to this 
fellow, Alasco, but my mouth feels soiled mth the fumes 
of arsenic — ^pah ! ’ 

He called for Lambouriie, who apjaeared with a fiushed 
cheek and unsteady step. " You are drunk, you villain,’ said 
Varney, ‘ but I know you can throw off your drunken folly at . 
pleasure. Be sober at once, or it will be the worse for you/ 
Lambourne left the apartment for a few minutes, and 
returned with his face composed, Ms hair adjusted, and his 
dress in order, and waited Ms master’s commands. These 
were to go down to Cumnor Place with the learned doctor, 
tg use him well on the journey, but not to let him escape, 
even to shoot him should he attempt it ; and to cany 
letters to Foster instructing him to lodge the doctor in 
the east wing of the mansion and to give Mm the use 
of the old laboratory in that part of the house, but no 
^ access to the countess. ■'Finally, Lambourne was to 'keep 
sober and await 'Varney’s "arrival at, Cumnor. 
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Vamvy departed, and Lambourna , could mt resist the 
' temptation of tlio wine. He seized the flask, and witlxont 
troubling to use a cup took a long draught. Were it not 
for tills ^rccurse-d habit/ he said, ^ I might chmb as high 
as Varney himself. But I will drink nothing to-morrow 
srtv'o ivater-'—nothing save fair water/ . 

CHAPTER XII 

NEW .lERIVALS AT CtJMNOn 

!fHE public room of the ‘ Black Bear ’ at Cumnor held 
a larger and merrier company than usual, a fair having 
been held in the neighbourhood. A pedlar, or travelling 
merchant, -was taldng an active share in the mirth. He 
had Ms smile for ail fresh arrivals, his broad laugh with 
mine host, and his jest at dashing Master Goldthred. 
A merry debate was in progress between him and the 
doth merchant on the relative merits of certain goods, 
when the traniX3ling of horses was heard, and the landlord 
went out to see who Ms new guests were. Presently he 
returned with his nejihew, Michael Lambourne, tolerably 
drunk and having the astrologer under Ms escort. Alasco 
was anxious to go straight on to his destination, but 
Lambourne would listen to no advice. 

' A gallon of your best, uncle,’ he shouted, producing 
a handful of gold and silver, ' and let it go round to the 
health of the noble Earl of Leicester.’ 

' I wish I knew how to get money as easily as you do, 
Mike/ said the host. ■ . . ^ 

^ Why, uncle, I will tell you a secret. Do you see this 
little old fellow here ? He can coin gold faster than I can 
talk/ ’ * . ’ ' 

^ Are you mad ? ’ whispered the doctor to him. ' Can 
you not let us be gone without’, drawing every one’s eyes 
ouiisT'’ , ' , ’ , 
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^ W'hut do yoti say ? ' said Laiiibouriie, ‘ By heavens,. 
sirSj^ if any one dares to look at this old gentleman, I shall, 
slash the eyes ont of Ms head. So sit down, old friend, 
and be merry— these are my Mends, and will betray no 
nian."* 

Giles Gosling also ad^dsed his nephew to withdraw to 
a private room, bnt in vain, and the astrologer, seeing 
that his guide was uncontrollable, sat down in the most 
obscure corner he could find, while Larnbourne renewed 
his acquaintance with Goldthred and others, and called 
upon them to share the wine he had ordered, an offer 
which many of them were not backward in accepting. 

' Now tell me, Mike/ said Goldthred after some time, 

^ how” does the linen wear that you won of me in our wager ? ' 

Why, very well, as you may see,' answered Mike. 

* I will give you another drink in honour of it/ And he 
called for more wine. 

You will win no more such wagers, friend Mike/ said 
Goldthred. ‘ Tony Poster swears you shall never darken 
his doors again, for your oaths are enough to blow the 
roof off a decent man’s dwelling/ 

" Does he say so, the hypocritical miser ? ’ shouted 
Larnbourne. ‘ I will wager fifty gold pieces against the 
first five shelves of your shop that I make Tony Foster 
come down here before we have drunk three more rounds/ 

The amount of the bet rather sobered Goldthred, and he 
proposed a wager of five gold pieces on either side. Lam- 
bourne agreed, and a boy was sent to Ciimnor Place with 
a message for Foster. After an interval — which they 
spent in drinking and buffoonery — the messenger returned, 
saying that Master Foster was coming presently. 

^ What did he say, boy ? ’ asked Larnbourne. 

^ If it please your worship, when I gave him your message 
he said that your worship might go to the infernal regions, 
but he called me back and bid me say that you might 
come to him. Then, after reading the letter, he muttered 



‘ ’iriiere is tnitli in wliat he said/ replied ..Lambourne, as 
If speaking to himself. ' Mj brain' has played me its old 
trick/ And he went off, somewhat' sobered, to prepare 
himself for Foster’s arriYah 

Meanwhile Giles Gosling went up to the room of the 
pedlar, who had suddenly retired on the arrival of the last 
two guests at the inn. This pedlar was none other than 
Wayiand Smith, who had handed Tressilian’s ring to the 
landlord as soon as he had arrived. Giles now came to 
tell him that Foster was coming to the inn, and that now 
was his opportunity to visit the lady at Cumnor Place. 
Wayiand was doubtful, but Giles assured him that Lam- 
bourne in his present drunken state would keep Foster 
for an hour at least. 

‘ Tell me one thing,’ said "Wayiand ; is that old man 
with Lambourne going up to Cumnor ? ’ 

* Surely, I think so,’ said Giles. ‘ Their servant said he 
was to take their baggage there, but the ale has been too 
much for him, as the wine has been for Michael.’ 

* It is enough,’ said Wayiand, assuming an air of resolu- 
tion — ‘ I will thwart the old villain’s plans.’ 

Shouldering his pack, he set out immediately, taking 
the most private way to Cumnor Place. An old woman 
ox)ened the door when he knocked, and answered his 
petition to show his wares to the ladies of the house by 
a volley of abuse. She checked herself only when he 
slipped a small silver coin into her hand and promised her 
some stuff from his pack. She then told Mm to go into 
the garden, where he found the countess and her maid in 
an old garden-house. 

The lady was too glad of tins break in the monotony 
of her lonely life to heed Janet’s remark that perhaps her 
father might not' approve. Foster was not Aer father, she 
said, mr her, master, and she summoned the pedlar and told 
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liliii to undo Im pack, wkich lie speedily did, commending 
Ills wares with all the skill of a practised trader. 

The coimtess pm^oliased some of the finer cloths for her- 
self, not forgetting a present for Janet—a eherry-colonred 
cloak with gold buttons, which Janet feared was too 
gaudy for her — and some plain cloth for the other servants. 
She then turned her attention to the pedlar's collection of 
essences and perfumes. 
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an effort , afe iiidiffereiice saM, ^ Is the geiitieman perfectly 
rwovered ? * 

* J?assably, madam/ said Wayland ; lie has at least no 
bodily complaint.’ 

•"I take the medicine, Janet/ said the countess. 
' I too sometimes suffer from dark melancholy/ 

When Janet protested that they had no guarantee that 
it was wholesome, Wayland swallowed some of it before 
them, and the countess thereupon bought what remained, 
and even took some of it on the spot. , Then, flinging her 
purse to Janet, she told her to pay for the purchases, and 
walked into the house, as if tired of the amusement which 
the pedlar’s visit had at first given her. 

Deprived of the opportunity of speaking in private to 
the lady, Wayland hastened to speak to the maid. He 
told her that her mistress needed faithful service, and 
that he was a friend and not an ordinary pedlar as he 
seemed to be. Janet was at first alarmed and ordered 
him to be gone, but his protestation of friendship for her 
mistress and something honest in his looks induced her to 
listen further. 

' This evening or to-morrow/ said Wayland, ‘ an old man 
will come here with your father. Beware of him. What 
miscMef he .meditates I cannot guess, but death and disease 
have always followed him. Say nothing to your mistress 
to alarm her, but see that she takes my medicine, for ’~ 
he lowered his voice and spoke impressively in her ear — 

‘ it is an antidote against poison. ’ 

At this moment a sound of noisy mirth and loud talking 
approached the garden gate. Janet hid in the garden- 
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, For C!rRi\s 'sate,’ .^aid Foster, ‘ Hjmnk low. Oonio into 
tha lioiise and you shall have wine, or whatever .you %va:iit/ 

^ ^ * ISTo, I will have itliere/'^ 

‘ I will not cMnl?: with that poisoning devil indoors.’ He 
raved further about poisons, and Tony Fire-the-Fagot, and 
Leicester, and Varney, and the mysterious lady of Cumnor 
Place. He was only quieted at last by being challenged to 
drink to the health of the Earl of Leicester. Without 
noticing that the cup handed to him contained not wine 
but distilled spirits, he drank it off, fell senseless to the 
ground, and was carried into the house. . 

Janet made her way unobserved into her lady’s apart- 
ments, trembling like a leaf, but convinced by what she 
had heard of Lambourne’s ravings that the pedlar’s advice 
must be taken im ea.rnest. Wayland, who now suspected 
that perhaps Leicester, and not Varney alone, lay behind 
the mystery of Cumnor Place, returned to the inn, but left 
it immediately to hide liimseK elsewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, wishing to watch events more closely. He also 
desired to see Janet again, for he thought she looked 
much too charming and intelligent to be the daughter of 
such a rogue as Anthony Fire-the-Fagot. 

CHAPTER XIII 

THE COUNTESS IN DANGER 

The splendour of the approaching revels at Kenilworth was 
now the subject of conversation through all England, and it 
was very generally supposed that Queen Elizabeth was study- 
ing the time and opportunity for sharing her royal power with 
Leicester, her favourite, by marrying him. Meanwhile this 
dependent of fortune and the queen’s favour was probably 
the most unhapxiy man in the realm. The character of the 
queen was well known to him. It was a mixture of the 
strongest masculine sense and those weaknesses which are 
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HiippoHtnl to belong to tlie female .sex, Her subjects 
liaci the benefit of tier virtues, but ber courtiers often 
siifered from, her caprices and. her Jealous temper* Great 
and wise statesmen like Burleigh and Walsingham were 
Judged of bj the q[iieen only with reference to affairs of 
state, and lier favour towards them rested on a sure foiin- 
<lation; but Leicester’s success depeixded more upon her 
caprice as a woman. 

' Men say thought Leicester, ‘ that I might marry Eliza- 
beth, and become King of England. It is sung in ballads, 
whispered in court, recommended from the pulpit. The 
queen herself has uttered no rebuke, while her words 
become more courteous, her actions more gracious, every 
day. Nothing seems wanting to make me king. And here 
I have letters from Amy begging me to acknowdedge her 
opeiiljn She speaks as if Elizabeth were to learn of this 
matter with the glee of a mother hearing of the happy 
marriage of a hopeful son. Elizabeth, to be tricked to the 
verge of acknowledging her, love for a subject, only to dis- 
cover him to be a married man ! ’ 

In his doubt and distress the earl sought Varney’s advice 
more than ever. They anxiously consulted as to how the 
countess was to be produced at Kenilworth ; and at last 
a decision had to be made. 

' Show me your scheme, Varney,’ said the earl, ' for 
solving the difficulty. I have tried by every means I could 
think of to put off these accursed revels, but to-day the 
queen said peremptorily that she would be at Kenilworth 
on Saturday, the ninth of July, and told me not to forget 
any of the appointed guests and suitors, especially Amy 
Robsart. She wdshes to see the woman who could prefer 
you, Varney, to that poetical Tressilian.’ 

' Can my lady not be persuaded to bear my name for 
a brief space ? ’ said Varney, after some hesitation. , 

^ ' What, sir '! my countess call hpr.self pour wife !,, That 
is against both my honour and heb.^ 
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‘ ' Yet sueli, my lord, Elfeabet,!}. tMuk« her ; arid to ctoii- 
tradiot tMs opinion 'is to disclose everything/ 

' Think of something else, Varney ; this plan is of no tise. 
Even if I could give way to it, my wife would not. I know 
that neither authority nor entreaties would make her 
endure your name for an hour/ 

Varney nest suggested that some one might be found to 
represent her, and liinted that, to avoid detection, there 
were means of removing Tressilian. Leicester refused to 
listen to this dishonourable proposal ; besides, he said, 
there *might be others at court who knew Amy. 

"" Well, my lord/ said Varney, your lordship is wise and 
honourable. But I should like to know whether ail you 
have done for my lady should not make her willing to 
consider your safety.’ 

‘ I tell you, Varney/ answered the earl, * that all it was 
in my power to bestow on her was a thousand times over- 
paid by her virtue and beauty/ 

' Weil, my lord,’ said Varney with a mocking smile, ‘ you 
will have time enough to enjoy the society of one so gracious 
and beautiful — after such imprisonment as may be your 
punishment for deceiving Elizabeth Tudor. 

' Malicious fiend 1 ’ answered Leicester. 


Are you mock- 
ing me in my misfortune ? Manage it as you will. Go 
yourself to Cumnor, and use your wicked eloquence/ 
Varney willingly undertook the task of persuading the 
countess, but said he must have a letter from the earl as 
his credentials. 

After several attempts Leicester at last penned a few 
distracted lines beseeching Amy for reasons concerning' his 
life and honour to bear .the name of Varney for a few days 
during the revels at Kenilworth. Varney, having thus 
brought the earl to the point he had desired, took the letter 
and departed immediately, thro wing himself into the saddle 
without even waiting tp put on other clothes, lest the earl 
should change his mind. 
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Ah he rude along lie considered what should be done if the 
cotmtess 'refused to play the part assigned to her. ' Alasco 
must then do his part/ he thought. ^ Sickness inmt serve 
her Majesty as an excuse for not receiving the homage of 
Mistress Vanie^f — aye^ and a sore and wasting sickness it 
may pro ve, should Elizabeth continue lo cast so favourable 
an eye on my Lord of Leicester.^ 

Next morning Varney ^s arrival at Cumnor Place caused 
some bustle in that dull mansion. The countess sprang up 
at the clatter of horse’s hoofs, exclaiming, ' It is Leicester ! 
—it is my lord 1 Ever^^ stroke of his horse’s hoofs sounds 
like a note of noble music.’ Soon Foster entered to say 
that Varney had arrived with news from the earl and begged 
leave to speak with her iad3’ship instantly. 

' Varney ? ’ said the disappointed countess. ' Then it 
was not my lord ! But he comes with news from Leicester, 
BO admit him at once.’ 

Varney entered in the dress in which he had waited on 
his master at court, somewhat disordered by hasty riding 
during a dark night and through muddy ways. These signs 
alarmed the countess, who exclaimed, " You bring me news 
from my lord — Gracious Heaven ! Is he ill ? ’ 

^ No, madam, thank Heaven,’ said Varney ; ' but his 
message is for your ear onty.’ 

Janet and Foster were ordered to wait in the next room, 
where they stood anxious and suspicious as they heard the 
door shut and bolted from wdthin. ‘ Pray, Janet, pray/ 
said Foster. ' I would pray myself, but I must listen to 
what goes on within. Evil has been brewing, love. God for- 
give our. sins ; but this sudden and strange arrival promises 
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Ilic countess was heard shotting indignaiitiy, ' Undo the 
door, sir, I command yon 1 I will have no other reply. , - 
Janet, alarm the house ! Foster, break open the door— I am 
kept here by a traitor 1 ’ 

But no violence was needed, for Varney himself unlocked 
and threw’ open the door. Janet and her father rushed in, 
and saw Varney standing by the door grhidi ng his teeth 
with an expression of rage and fear on his face. The 
countess stood in the middle of the room, the veins on her 
forehead swollen, her cheek and neck crimson and her eyes 
Hashing with anger. Janet ran to her mistress, while 
Foster said to Varne^^ ‘ What on earth have you done to 
her V 

' Nothing,’ answered Varney in a sullen voice ; ‘ nothing 
but communicate to her my lord’s commands.’ 

‘ The false traitor lies,’ said the countess. ' Look at Mm, 
Janet ; he has the outside of a gentleman, and hither he 
came to persuade me that it was my lord’s pleasure — ^nay 
more, his commands — that I should go with him to Kenih ; 
wmrth, and before the queen and nobles, before my own i 
wedded lord, acknowledge him — Mm there, my lord’s ser- : 
vant — ^for my husband. I will never believe that the noble 
Leicester approved of so dastardly a plan. Thus I tread on ' ] 
his infamy, if indeed he has done so, and destroy its remem** 1 
brance for ever.’ | 

So saying, she tore in pieces Leicester’s letter, and 1 

stamped on them, as if she would annihilate the minute ■; 

fragments. ^ 

‘Bear witness,’ said Varney, 'she has torn my lord’s 
letter in order to accuse me of this scheme, as if I had any J 
purjjose of my own in it.’ 

' You lie, you treacherous slave 1 ’ said the countess, in 
s^jite of Janet’s attempts to keep her silent. And then, :r' 
recovering herself somewhat, 'Go, begone, sir,’ she crie4.\' 

' I scorn yon so much that I am ashamed to have been angry, 

with you.’ '' ' ; ' * ' / S 
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Varney left the room in silent rage, followed by Foster, 
wJio would not leave him without .some explanation of the 
strange scene he had just witnessed. At length, when he 
had recovered command of himself, Varney said with Ms 
usual sneering laugh, ' It is of no use to deny it, Tony. 
Tbe lovely but ill-tempered lady is convinced that I forged 
my lorc-l’s commands and invented the whole stoiy. She 
thinks she has me in her power now, but she is deceived. 
Where is Alasco ? ' 

Poster conducted him to the apartment where Alasco had ' 
set up his iaboratoiy, and there the three betook themselves 
to secret coiinciL 

In the meantime the countess was describing to Janet the 
villany of Varney. ' I must fly from Ciimnor/ she ended, 

' but I do not know where I shall fly, or how ; but God will 
not abandon me in this dreadful hour, for I am in the hands 
of wicked men.’ 

' Do not tMnk so, dear lady/ said Janet ; ' my father is 
stern and strict in his temper, and severely true to his 

trust, but yet ’ At this moment Poster entered the 

apartment bearing a glass and a small flask, and pressed the 
countess to taste of a choice cordial, wMch would refresh 
her spirit>s after her late alarm ; but his hand trembled, his 
voice faltered, and his whole outward behaviour w^as so 
suspicious, that his daughter, after looking at him in 
astonishment for some seconds, walked slowly betw'-een him 
and her mistress, and taking the cup from his hand said in 
a low but decided tone, ' Patlier, I will fill the glass for my 
noble mistress when such is her pleasure.’ 

' You, iny child ? ’ said Poster apprehensively. ' No, it 
is not you that will render the lady this serviced 
Taking the flask from Ms reluctant hand, Janet said, 

' That wMch will benefit my mistress cannot do me harm. 
Father, I \drink to youd - . • . . ' * 

•Poster ' rushed at his daughter, and" without a word 
snatched the flask from her, and; stood glaring at her with 
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a look of rage^ fear,- and €Oindcted villaiiy. 'Tlie courage of 
the oouiitess had not given way during this dreadful scene, 
though her cheek had gromi pale, and now she said oaitnly^ 

' Will yo% taste this cordial. Master Foster ? Drink, sir, ^ 
I pray yon/ 

' I will not/ answered Foster, and turning on Ms heel 
' he left the room, * 

Janet looked at her mistress with shame ahd sorrow ; 
then taking up her mantle she said, ' You said well that the 
C4od yon serve will open np a path of deliverance. . I have 
prayed night and day for light that I might see how to act 
between my duty to that unhappy man and that which I 
owe to you. There is a way of escape, and I must not shut 
the door wMch God opens. Do not ask me more. I will 
return soon/ And she withdrew from the room, intent on 
seeking Wayland’s help. 

Meanwhile Foster returned and reported Ms failure to 
Ms accomplices' in the laboratory. . ' Do you ask me to do 
murder in my daughter's presence ? ' said he. ' I am . 
determined on one , thing — that I will have one being in 
this place who may pray for me, and that one shall be my 
daughter. I have lived an evil life, but she is as innocent 
as she ever was in her mother's lap, and she at least shall ' 
not lose her hope of heaven/ 

' Were you not told, you coward/ answered Varney 
bitterly, ' that no murder is intended, but only a brief 
illness ? Discuss the matter with Mm, Doctor Alasco : 

I will be with you shortly/ So saying, Varney took the 
iiask from the table and left the room. 

He soon returned with the news that the lady had drunk 
the potion. 

" Are you sure/ he said to Alasco, that you poured forth . ' 
neither more nor. less than the right measure ? ' 

The astrologer: assured him on this point, and he coM'-; 
tinned, ^Then i/fear nothing. ^ You were paid' to eteate 
illness, and would- tMnfc it, poor business to do murdet-at ; 
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the same price. Coioe, let m each go to onr rooms. We 
sliall see the result to-morrow/ ' ■ ■ 

' What did yon do to make her 'swallow it ? ’ asked 
Foster, sh'ucidering. 

Nothing/ said Varney, ' but gazed at her with that look 
which goTcnivS madmen, ^v'omen, and children. The keepers 
at the great asylum in London told me that I had the right 
look for overpowering a troublesome lunatic. Good-night, 
mv masters/ 


CHAPTER XIV 


FLIGHT FROM CUMHOR 

Late in the evening Janet returned to- Cuninor Place, 
and found her mistress with her head resting on her arms 
and these crossed upon a table which stood before her. 
She had, indeed, drunk the -poison,,, but fortunately not 
before Janet had persuaded her to take the rest of Wayland's 
medicine. The unhappy lady raised her head slowly and, 
looking at her maid with a ghastly eye, she said, ' Janet, 
I have drunk it. Varney was here 'when you were gone, 
and commanded me, with eyes in which I read my fate, to 
swallow that horrible drug. Oh Janet ! it must be fatal ; 
for a harmless drug was never served by such a cup-bearer ! ’ 

' God be praised that it is no worse/ said Janet. ' The 
poison you have swallowed cannot injure 3m a, for the 
antidote was taken before it, I hastened here to tell jmu 
that the means of escape are open to you.^ 

Escape 1 ' exclaimed the lady, as she raised herself 
hastily in her chair, while hope returned to her eye : ’ ' but 
ah ! , it ’Cpmes too late/ ' 

^ No,, dearest lady. Rise, take my arm and walk about. 
Do not let fanc:^ do The work of poison. I'-- 
So saying, Janet made the -■countess rise and walk ,to . 
and fro. Soon she began toieel betted 'and Janet asked, 
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Are you .strong enough to hear the plans for your escape ' 
and make the effort ? 

I am/ answered the lady, ^ The thought of leaYiiig 
behind me that %dllain who threatens my life would give me 
strength to rise from my death-bed/ 

With eager haste they collected a few necessaries, which 
Janet packed into a little bundle, not forgetting to add 
a small casket of Jewels, which she wisely judged might 
prove of service. As they did so, Janet told the countess 
about Wayland, with whom she had arranged the means 
of flight, and who even then was waiting at the postern- 
gate of the park, and assured her of his honesty and trust- 
worthiness. The countess, on hearing that he had been 
sent by Tressiiian, declared her entire willingness to place 
herself in his charge ; but she was distressed to learn that 
Janet was to remain behind in order to conceal her mistress’s 
flight and thus prevent discovery and pursuit. 

They found no difficulty in escaping unobserved from 
the house and garden, for all in the house had retired for 
the night, and they crossed the park in the moonlight 
without any alarm. The countess, indeed, looking back, 
saw a glimmering light and thought that she was being 
pursued ; but Janet recognized that it was stationary, and 
came from the room where Alasco carried on his secret 
experiments. 

As they drew near the postern-gate, Janet asked the 
countess if she would dee to the safety and protection of 
her father’s house. 

No, Janet/ said the lady, ' I will not return there with- 
out my lord’s permission and public acknowledgment of 
our marriage. I will go to Kenilworth and see these revels. 
When the Queen of England feasts in my husband’s 
castle, the Countess of Leicester should be no unfitting 
guest/ 

' I pray God you '.may be a welcome one ! ’ said Janet 
hastily. " ‘ 1 " 
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M)o you think I would disgrace kirn ?■'’ said tlie countess 
a,rigriiy', ‘ or do you suppose my lord capable of approving 
f}lie liase^ proceedings of your -father and Varney, whose 
conduct I shall report to the good earl ? ’ 

“ For God’s sake, madam,’ said Janet, ' spare my father, 
and let my poor sendees be some atonement for his errors 1 ’ 
Resuming her tone of fondness and confidence, the 
countess assured her faithful attendant that she would not 
say a, word against her father, and that she was going to 
Kenilworth only to throw herself on her husband’s protection. 

Janet could find nothing to urge against this course, 
for though she had not the same confidence in Leicester 
that her mistress had, she knew that at Kenilworth, if 
the countess chose to make her wrongs public, she might 
have Tressilian for her advocate and the queen for her 
judge ; so much she had learned from Wayiand. She 
recommended, however,- the utmost caution in making 
her arrival knomi to her husband. 

* Have you yourself been cautious ? ’ said the countess. 

‘ This guide, have you told him the secret of my marriage ? ’ 
‘'From me he has learned nothing,’ said Janet; 'nor 
do I think he knows more than what the public in general 
believe of your situation.’ 

By this time they had reached the postern-door, beyond 
which they found Wayiand Smith waiting anxiously for 
them. In reply to a question from Janet he said, ' All is 
safe ; l)ut I have been unable to procure a horse for the 
lady. Giles Gosling, the cowardly wretch, refused me one 
on any terms whatever. She must ride on mine, and I must 
walk by her side until I find another. There will be no 
pursuit if you, Mistress Janet, do not forget your lesson. 
Say to-morrow that the lady is unable to rise, and has an 
aching head and a throbbing at the heart ; they will take 
the hint, and trouble you with no questions — ^they expect 
the disease.’ ' ' ■ ' ’ ' , ' ' ■ . 

^ After tender farewells - between '.tlie ;COuntess and Janet, ■ 
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the former was placed' by Wayland upon his horse, aiicl 
Janet said to Mm, 

‘ May Heaven 'deal mth you according as you are true 
or false to th'isonost unliapp}^' and most helpless lady ! ® 

‘ Amen ! dearest Janet/ replied Wayland ; ^ and 

believe rne, I will so acquit myself of ray trust as to ina-ke 
your eyes look less scornfully on me when next we meet/ 

Janet made no reply, and disappeared through the 
postern-door, which she locked behind her, while Wayland, 
taking the bridle in his hand, began in silence their moon- 
light Journey, 

Although Wayland made what haste he could, their 
mode of travelling was so slow that dami found them not 
farther than about ten miles from Cumnor. He cursed 
Giles and all smooth-spoken hosts. ' If the false knave 
had only told me plainly two days ago that I was not to 
reckon upon him, I could have done better myself. In so 
good a cause I would have thought little of stealing a horse 
— it could easily be returned.' 

The lady endeavoured to comfort her guide, observing 
that the dawn would enable them to make more speed. 

‘'True, madam/ he replied; 'but then it mil enable 
other folk to take note of us, and I have been endangered 
before by the curiosity of the people of these parts.' But 
seeing he was making the lady uneasy and alarmed lie 
strode on with an affectation of confidence, assuring her 
that there was no danger, while at the same time he looked 
sharply round to see that there was nothing in sight that 
might give the lie to his words. 

A little- later they were passing a small thicket of trees 
by the roadside, when they saw a stupid-looking fellow, 
seemingly a farmer’s boy, holding a horse with a lady’s 
side-saddle— the very thing that was wanted. He hailed 
Wayland with surely -you are the party 1 ' ' 

, Yes, that, T am, my lad/ said, Wayland, and without,, 
an instant’s hesitation he caught the rein oxit of the' boy’s- - 
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hatuij iiolped the comitess to disinoniitj and seated on 
the new liorse; Then, inoiiiitiiig Ms own, he threw a small 
piece of 3 Uoney to the lad and rode oif. It was all done so 
iiaturally that the countess noTer suspected that it was not 
a pre-arranged plan. 

Waylaiid rode on, congratulating himself upon his good 
luck, but they had not gone more than a mile when they 
heard a man's voice shouting behind them, ' Bobbery ! 
robbeiy ! Stop thief ! ’ In great alarm Wayland turned 
his head to see by whom he was chased, and was much 
relieved to discover only a single rider, whom even at 
a distance he recognized as Goldthred, the cloth-merchant. 
He came on at great speed, for his horse had taken the bit 
between its teeth, and he rode some distance 23ast our 
travellers before he could stop. Pulling in his horse at 
last, he turned and in a menacing tone ordered Wayland 
to deliver up his horse. 

' What ! ^ said Wayland in a loud voice, drawing his 
swprd ; ' are we commanded to stand and deliver on the 
king’s highway ? Bid you not, two days ago, in the ^ Black 
Bear' Inn at Cunmor, threaten to rob me of my pack? ' 
The cloth-merchant had indeed uttered some such wild 
threat. He was scarcely sober at the time, but Wayland 
did not scruple to remember his wwds against him. 

‘ I spoke in jest, man,' said Goldthred ; ‘ I am an honest 
shopkeeper and citizen who would scorn to do highway 
robbery.' 

‘ But I made a vow to rob you of your horse, and a vow 
once made must be kept. All I can do for you is to leave 
the horse at Bennington at the nearest inn.' 

‘ But I tell you, friend, that I need the horse now. I am 
to be married to-day ; my bride has run away from her 
father's house, and stands yonder at the place where she 
should have met the horse, Would you have a bride walk 
to church on foot ? ' 

' You may take her on the crupper mth you,' answered 
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Way fell 1(1 ; will les^seii-youT .steecFsiiietfele. If yon do 

iK>t find \T>nr horse at Doimington, you can take my pack- 
It lies at the Blacdv Bear ’ mth Giles Gosling.’ So saying, he 
rode on elieerfiilly with the lady, while the merchant went 
bai;k inuch slower than he came, wondering wdiat excuse 
he should make to the disappointed bride. 

At Donnington, wliich the travellers reached without 
further alarm, the countess rested for two or three hours, 
wiiile WbryJand took the merchant’s horse to the appointed 
inn and made arrangements for the continuation of their 
journey. He procured another horse and also such change 
of clothing for the lady and for himself as gave them the 
appearance of countrj" people of the better class. He 
learned from the landlord of the inn that a party of players 
were on the way to Kenilworth a short distance ahead of 
them, and when they set forth again at noon it was agreed 
that they should overtake and travel with this party, and 
that the countess should pretend to be the sister of her 
guide so as to attract less notice. 

With this purpose they rode forward at a good pace, 
and came within sight of the players just as they were 
disappearing over the crest of a gentle hill. At this moment 
Wayland, who was keeping a keen watch on all sides, sa\v 
two horsemen, w^hom he recognized as Varney and Lam- 
bourne, following rapidly behind them. In great alarm 
they pressed forward up the hill as fast as their horses 
could trot, only refraining from putting them to the gallop 
in order to preserve the appearance of ordinary travellers 
and to avoid that of fugitives. 

At the bottom of the valley beyond the hill they overtook 
the party of players, which had halted in great disorder. 
One of the party, Mistress Laneham, had been suddenly 
seized wdth illness and was being attended to in a roadside 
cottage by the other women. Wayland and the coxmtess 
paused as if out of curiosity, and gradually mingled with 
the players, taking care to, keep; the. group between them-. 
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selves and the approaching horHCineii. WaylancI did not 
perceive that’ Mb ’ old Mend Dickie Sludge was m the coin- 
pariy, together with 'the schoolmaster, Erasmiis Holiday, 
l>iit Dickie recognked him at once. 

Jfhe niimites later Varney rode up to the party, and, 
learning who they were, avsked why they loitered there 
when they should be making all haste to Kenilworth. 
Having been told the cause of the delay, he next asked, 

' Who were those people, a man and a woman, who rode vso 
hastily up the hill before me ? Are they of your company ? ' 

' If you please/ said Dickie Sludge, coming close up to 
Varney and speaking so as not to be overheard by Ms 
ciompaaions, ‘ the man takes the part of the devil in our 
plays, and went to fetch a woman-doctor of whom oni* 
distressed comrade stands so much in need.' 

Varney and Ms companion, who had left Cuiimor for 
Kenilworth without discovering the countess's flight, were 
satisfied with tMs reply and moved oif . 

' And now/ said the boy to Wayland, after they had 
ridden on their way, / I have told them who you are, tell 
me in return who I am.' 

' Either Flibbertigibbet/ answered Wayland, ' or else an 
imp of the devil. If you are going to Kenilworth I will 
go ill your company as a juggler ; I am used to the trade/ 

' But who is the lady with you ? ’ said Dickie. ' I think 
she is a lady, and I perceive by ^miir fidgeting that you are 
in great trouble about her.' 

' Oil, she is a poor sister of mine/ said WXyland, ' and 
can sing and play on the lute/ 

Turning away, Wayland introduced himself to Master’ 
Holiday as a j iiggleiv and the lady as a musician ; and soon - 
tlie whole company resumed their journey except Dame 
Laneham., who was left behind in the cottage. 

Dickie Sludge wasKy.»-h means satisfied with Wayland's 
explanation of the lady's identity, and pressed him with; 
questions about her. 
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' That of yoiirs^, Wayland/ he said, ' has a fair 

iieek and a pretty tapering hand' — ^faith, 111 believe in 
your i*(;?l,atioiisMp when the^ crow's egg is hatched into a 
At last, tiuding that Wayland would tell liiui nothing, 
be curiduded, ' Well, all I say is this— remember yon have 
ke|)t a secret from me, and if I do not repay yon my name 
is not Dickie Sludge/ .■ ■ ^ 

This threat and the fact that Dickie kept out of his way 
for the rest of the journey alarmed Wayland very much, 
and in order to be rid of him he persuaded the countess 
to stop at a small inn some two or three miles from Warwick, 
to which town the comjjany passed on to spend the night. 

' To-morrow, madam/' he said to her, ' we will, with your 
leave, again start early, and reach Kenilworth before the 
crowd who are to assemble there/ 
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The unfortunate Countess of Leicester had left Cumnor 
with no idea in her mind except the necessit3^ of fleeing 
from Varney and throwing herself on her husband's 
protection at Kenilworth. But now, when she was near her 
destination, a thousand doubts and dangers suggested 
themselves, aggravated b}?' her lonely and helpless situation. 
A sleepless night left her so weak that, she could not leave 
in the early morning as Wayland had proposed. It was 
not till nine o’clock that she summoned her guide and 
professed herself ready to go on ; but he, alarmed for her 
health by the pallor of her face, advised her to remain at 
the inn till he should warn Tressiiian of her presence. 

' It must not be,’ said the countess. ' I command you not 
to niention my unhappy name to’ him' ;.dt; would dou'ble my 
misfortunes, and involve him in dangers Ley ond the power 
of rescite>’ ^ ' A: / • 
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8t3eiug tliat' she wm deteriBiaedj Waylaiid consented to 
ge4^ tlic^ horses ready, but entreated her to takcy Bojne 
refreshment' before she started. She made, a vain attempt 
to swallow some food, but the smallest morsel seemed to 
choke her, and she set out on the final stage of her journey 
with no ;more refreshment than a cup of water. It was 
fortunate for the countess that her guide was well acquainted 
with the country, for the high roads were filled with herds 
of cattle, droves of sheep, and huge wagons loaded wfith 
casks of wine and ale and vast quantities of groceries and 
provisions, besides large crowds of ail sorts and conditions 
of people, ail wending their way to the castle of Kenil- 
worth. He frequently turned from the direct road and led 
her by roundabout by-paths that allowed them to travel 
a considerable way with greater ease and rapidity and to 
avoid altogether the town of Warwick. 

The crowd was on the whole a merry one, in spite 
of occasional brawls between quarrelsome w^agon-drivers. 
The musicians played upon their instruments, the minstrels 
hummed their songs, and men laughed aloud as many a Jest 
flew from lip to lip. The giddy scene distracted the thoughts 
of the countess from her own misery and from terrible 
anticipations of her fate ; but now and again some refer- 
ence in song or jest to the queen’s favour for Leicester and 
the possibility of her marrying him affected her so visibly 
that Wayland thought she was turning ill, and besought 
her to pause and rest. Subduing her feelings, however, she 
insisted on proceeding to Kenilworth with ail the haste 
the^" could make. 

At length the princely castle appeared. An outer wall 
enclosed a space of seven acres, near the centre of which 
rose a huge pile of magnificent buildings of different ages 
and various styles of architecture. Beyond the external 
wall on the south and west sides lay a lake, partly artificial, 
across wMoh Leicester' had constructed a statety bridge, ' 
so that Elizabeth might enter by a way hitherto untrodden ; 
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iiiic! tho whole was siOTonaded by ail extensive park fill! 
of deer and all kinds of game. 

With what ‘ sad ' feelings did tlio Coimtess of Leicester 
first view the massive towers of her husbaiid\s lordly cjastle ! 
She, at whose lightest word, its gates should have .flown 
open to receive her, conld not conceal from herself the 
difficulty and peril which she must experience in gaining 
admission into her own halls. Approaching along tho War- 
wick road she and her guide reached a gate that opened on 
an avenue stretching for two miles across the park to the 
newdy-eonstructed bridge, along wdiich the queen was to 
make her state entry into the castle. The gate was guarded 
by a body of the queen’s mounted yeomen of the guard, 
who refused admittance to all except those who had the 
right of entry. A dense crowd surrounded the entrance, 
and Wayland was at a loss to know how’ to make his way 
through with his charge, and what excuse to offer in order 
to obtain admittance, when an officer of the earFs household, 
catching sight of him, exclaimed to his great surprise, 

‘ Guard, make way for the fellow in the tawny orange 
cloak. What on earth has kept you so long ? ’ 

The guard sjieedily made a clear j)assage for him, so, 
cautioning his eompaiiion to keep her face veiled, he led 
her horse forward through the gate and proceeded along 
the broad avenue. They had not gone far when Wayland 
gave a cry of surprise, as some one dropped out of an oak- 
tree on to his horse and seized him from behind with a pair 
of long thin arms. 

‘ This must be Flibbertigibbet again ! ’ said Wayland, 
struggling to free himself. " Do Kenilworth oaks bear 
such acorns ? ’ 

‘In truth they do/ replied Dickie, ‘and many others 
too hard for you to, crack without my help. How could 
you have passed the gate yonder, if I had not warned ,the 
officer that our principal juggler was to follow us ? ’ 

But this was not, the .only service for which Wayland was, 
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indebted to Flibbertigibbet. At'^ the end of the avenue 
the approach to the bridge was guarded by a tower bnilt 
over tiiie road. In the archway stood a gigantic porter, 
clad hi a tight-fitting suit of scarlet velvet that loft the 
greater part of his legs and arms bare. The skin of a huge 
bear was thrown over his shoulders in place of a cloak, 
and he was armed mth a heavy club spiked with steel. 
This giant was striding to and fro at his post in a manner 
that indicated some anxiety and vexation, scratching his 
huge shagg.y head and muttering to himself. 

SStand back/ he shouted in a thundering voice as 
Wayland tried to pass him, and he dashed his steel-shod 
dub on the ground with such violence that it flashed fire. 
Wa^yiand, remembering the success of Dickie Sludge’s plan 
at the outer gate, began to explain that he was one of the 
company of players, but the porter would not listen, and 
went on muttering to himself in the same agitated manner 
';as before. ■ . , 

' Stand still,’ said Dickie to Wayland ; I know what ails 
him.’ Dropping from the horse, he plucked the giant hj 
the tail of Ms bearskin, so as to induce him to bend down his 
head, and whispered something in Lis eaj*. The effect was 
magical. Throwing his club on the ground the porter 
caught Dickie up into the air and shouted, " It is so, my 
little Tom Thumb — but wlio could have taught it to you ? ’ 

' INTever mind about that/ said Dickie, and he drew the 
giant’s attention to Wajdand and the lady, who were still 
wMting for admission. 

' In vdth ,yoii— in with you/ said the porter, ‘ but take 
care not to come late another day.’ 

^ Aye, in with you/ added Dickie ; ' I must stay a little 
w^hile with ,my honest giant here, but I will be with you soon, 
and be at the bottom of all your secrets, though they be as 
deep and dark as the castle dungeon.’ 

W aylaad and the countesS' passed through the archway and 
- across the' bridge, and entered without further obstruction ' 
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tfie great outer court of- the castle. There they paiisoci some 
moments, liot knowing whither to proceed, till a gaily- 
> dressed servant crossed the^ court. 

Sto]), sir,’ said the countess ; ' I desire to speak with 
the Earl of Leicester.*’ 

' What madwoman is this/ said the fellow, ^ that asks 
to see my lord on such a day as the present ? I must 
summon his lordship from the queen’s presence to do yaw 
businesKS, must I ? I should get -whipped for my pains. 
I wonder the porter let you in ; but his brain is touched 
through getting his speech by heart.’ 

A few other servants, attracted by the mocldng tone of 
this speech, stopped to see what was happening. Wayland 
hastily addressed the one who appeared most civil, and, 
thrusting a piece of money into his hand, asked for his 
assistance in finding a temporary retreat for the lady. This 
person, who happened to be one with some authority, 
rebuked the other for his insolence, and having ordered 
the strangers’ horses to be taken care of, asked them to 
follow him. The countess was wise enough to see that her 
chance of accomplishing her object lay in comi}Ijing mth 
his request. 

They entered the inner court of the castle the great 
gateway, and were conducted to a small font strong tower 
in the noi^th-east corner of the building. The lower part 
of this tower was occupied by some of the household officers 
of Leicester ; but in the upper story, which was reached b.y 
a. narrow winding stair, w^as a small octagonal chamber, 
which had been fitted up for the reception of a guest. The 
officer courteously asked Wayland whether he could do 
him any further service, and upon receiving a hint that 
some refreshments would be acceptable, he led Mm to 
the place where they could be procured, 

MeanwMle the attention of the countess was caught by 
the sight of writing materials placed on a table, which 
instantly suggested the. idea of writing to Ijoieester and 
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n;}iBairiiBg priva4:e oiitil she had received his answer. She 
had wTitteii the letter by the time Waylaad returned 
ivitli such provisions as he thought would be acceptable 
to her. 

' Good friend/ she said to Mm, ' the last trouble that 
I beseech you to take .for a..n unfortunate lady is to deliver 
tfiis letter to the noble Earl of Leicester. Give it, I pray 
yon, into his own hand, and note how he looks on receiv- 
ing it/ 

Whiyland accepted the commission, and left her after 
begging her to partake of some refrevshment and advising 
her to lock the door and not to stir from the apartment. 
He resolved, however, to carry out the task in his own w^'ay. 
Ignorant of the lady's relationship to Leicester, her request 
to deliver a letter to the earl, the patron of her enemy, 
Varney, only convinced him that the difficulties of her 
situation had affected her understanding. He determined, 
therefore, to seek out Tressilian. ‘ He will be a better judge 
than I am/ he thought, ‘ whether she is to be gratified in 
this notion of appealing to Leicester, which seems like an 
act of insanity : and therefore I will hand the matter over 
to him, receive what he chooses to give me as reward, and 
say good-bye to Kenilworth and its revels, for it is no safe 
place for me.' 

CHAPTER XVI 

A LETTER LOST 

By cautious inquiries Wayland learned that Tressilian 
had probably arrived that morning in the train of the Earl 
of Sussex, whom Leicester had received with marks of formal 
respect and distinction. The two earls, with many other 
nobles, knights, and gentlemen had afterwards ridden to 
Warwick for the purpose of escorting the queen to Kenil- 
worth. Her Majesty's arrival had been 'delayed, because 
sh©' had ^ halted at Warwick' to receive' the homage of the 
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citizens, and a messenger, had come with the news that it 
w^oi'ild be evening before 'she entered the castle. So Way- 
land stationed himself near the gate by the bridge and eare- 
fully waliched all who passed. 

He had been standing there for some time when' he felt 
his sleeve pulled, and looking dovm he saw Dickie Sludge, 
Concealing his annoyance, he exclaimed, ‘ Ha ! is it you, 
my little mouse ? Tell me, how'- did you come off with that 
stupid giant at the gate ? ' 

' Aye/ said Dickie, ‘ I am the mouse which gnawed the 
net, just when the lion who w^as caught in it began to look 
like an ass. As for the giant, T observed from his mutter- 
ings that his gigantic brain was overtaxed with trying to 
remember something which had been prepared for him to 
rc=ioite. I recognized it as a speech written by Master Holiday, 
from whom I had, heard it often enough to remember it by 
heart ; so I promised him, as the price of your admission, to 
prompt him in his hoiir of need, if he w^ould hide me under 
his bearskin. But tell me this lady's story, for she is no 
more a sister of yours than I asn ? ’ 

‘ Why, what good would that do you ? But, Dickie, I will 
tell you all I know of her one day.’ 

* Aye 1 ’ said Dickie, ^ and that day is perhaps nearer 
than you think. Bare you well, Wayiand. I mil go to my 
friend the giant, who at least is grateful for a service ren- 
dered to him.’ So saying, he turned a somersault through 
the gateway and was out of sight in an instant, leaving 
Wayiand all the more anxious for Tressilian’s arrival, that 
he might hand over to him all responsibility for an affair 
that was becoming too complicated to manage. 

TIessilian had gone with the Earl of Sussex to Warwick, 
with some hope of finding Wa^dand there ; but failing in 
this, and anxious to avoid Varney, who seemed to draw 
near with the purpose of speaking to him, he rode back .to 
Kenilworth by, a roundabout way and entered the castle by 
a side gate, thus missing Wayiand. 
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III a melaiiclioly mood, wMeli contrasted strongly with 
the gaiety and bustle of Ms surroundings, he found Ms wb^j 
to the ^ipartinent that had been assigned to him, and was 
surprised to find it looked. Opening it with the key that 
had been given to him, he was so astounded to see Amy 
Robsart within that he thought at first it must be an appari- 
tion. With, no less astonishment the countess started up, 
exclaiming, ‘ Tressiiian ! Why have you come here ? ’ 

^ Nay, "why have you come here, Amy,’ replied Tressiiian, 
^ unlels it be for aid, which I, at least, shall willingly render ? ’ 

' I require no aid, Tressiiian. Believe me, I am near one 
whom the law and his love oblige to protect me.’ 

If Varney protects his wife, it is not through respect of 
.' the: law/ said Tressiiian, 

" Varney's ivife ! ' she replied scornfully. ' Do you dare 
to address with that base name the — ^the — ? ’ She was on 
the point of saying ‘ the Countess of Leicester,’ but remem- 
bering that tMs would betray the secret on which her hus- 
band had assured her that his fortune depended, she was 
silent, and tears rose to her eyes. 

*Alas! Amy, your eyes contradict your words,’ said 
Tressiiian. ‘ Why was not proper provision made for your 
reception ? Why are you here, alone, in my apartment ? ’ 

* In your apartment ? ’ repeated Amy, and she hastened 
towwis the door. ' Alas 1 I had forgotten — ^I do not know 
wliere to go ! ’ 

‘ You do need aid — ^you do need protection, though you 
■will not own it,’ said Tressiiian. ‘I will instantly find 
Sussex and persuade Mm to bring you before Ehzabeth.’ 

* Not for ail the world ! ’ exclaimed the countess in much 
alarm. ‘ Tressiiian, you used to be generous. Grant me 
but one request — ^wait only for four-and-twenty hours. 

I am now awaiting the commands of one who has the right 
to give them. The interference of a third person— of you 
especially, Tressiiian— will be ruin, utter ruin, to me. Wait 
but for four-aiid-twenty hours.;, surely, you can be patient' 
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for so short a time* After that you are free to act otv mj 
behalf as you think fit.’ 

TressiUan paused, weighing various probabilities in his 
mind, and finally, considering that she could come to no harm 
in a c?astio honoured with the queen's presence and filled with 
her guards and attendants, he promised on his honour that he 
would not intrude in lier affairs for the time agreed, upon. 

Leaving to the countess the use of his apartment, Tres- 
silian had descended only a few steps of the winding stair, 
when, to his surprise and displeasure, he met LambSurne, 
rvearing an imimdent smile. Tressilian would have passed 
him with a haughty refusal of acquaintance, but Lambourne 
had been partaking too freely of the wine -which the hospi- 
tality of the day had put at his disposal to be abashed, and 
asked, ‘ Who is the lady, Master Tressilian, to whom you 
have lent your room ? ’ 

' I do not know what you mean,’ said Tressilian, though 
he saw that Lambourne ioiiew something of his secret ; ‘ but 
if you are in charge of these chambers, here is a fee to leave 
mine unmolested.’ 

' Um I ’ muttered Lambourne, pocketing the gold as 
Tressilian passed on ; ^ this is my fee ; but if I am to keep 
his secret, he might have looked more kindly upon me. 

I may have him in my power by this lucky discovery, and 
I will have a look at this hidden lady.’ 

Tressilian walked into the outer court of the castle, 
anxiously thinidng over the situation of the unhappy lady 
whom he still loved devotedly, and wondering if he had been 
wise in giving her his promise, when he was suddenly accosted 
by Wayland %vith, ‘ Thank God, your worship is here at last I ’ 
Wayland poured into his ear the story of the lady’s 
escape from Cumnor and arrival at Kenilworth, and his own 
anxiety at the danger of remaining in the castle. ^ It is not 
my purpose,’ he said, ' to stay an instant after the delivery 
. of this letter to Leicester.. I only wait for joiii orders to take 
it to him.' ' See, here it is— but no— a plague on it— I must ' , 
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liaye left it in tlie liay-loft,' where I am to sleep, ‘I will 
fetch it in an instant/ 

^ Do so at once/ said Tressilian in a fiirj ; ^ if you have 
been faitliless and lost it,, a dead dog would be better off 

than you/' 

Wayiaiid went off with ap2)arent confidence but with real 
dread and confusion. The letter was lost, that was certain. 
It uiight fail into wrong hands, and cause the discovery 
of the whole intrigue in which he had been engaged. He 
saw nothing but more danger to himself as the consequence ; 
even Tressilian had threatened dreadful punishment for the 
loss of the letter. Only pity for the unfortunate lady pre- 
vented him from escaping immediately. ‘ I will go to her 
roo,iu. and tell her of its loss,’ he thought, ‘ so that she may 
write another if she please ; but she must find another 
messenger. I leave her to God and her own guidance, and 
to Master Tressilian’s care. Perhaps she will give me 
a reward-— I have w^ell earned it — but let the reward go I 
I will not show a base spirit in the matter.’ 

btealtludy he made his way towards the countess’s cham- 
ber, and he w^as cautiously creeiDing up the stair "when a door 
suddenly burst open and Mchael Lambourne rushed out 
upon him, shouting, ‘ Who are you ? and w^hat do you 
want in this part of the castle ? March into that chamber/ 
Wayland at first refused to obey. But Lambourne suni- 
moiied a huge ill-looking fellow upwards of six feet high, 
who had been concealed by the door, and said, ‘ If, you do 
not wish to visit the dungeon at the foundation of this tower, 
come in here and tell me who you are.’ 

Seeing that resistance was useless, Wayland said that ho 
was a poor juggler, and had come to see his sister who was in 

ivlaster Tressilian’s chamber. 

Aha ! ’ said Lambourne ; ‘ sister or no sister, you will 
not have the chance of giving her a hint to steal ^ 
away. Be off, and you will die on . the spot if you come 
prying to this tower again. And now /thinlc of it, I wiU 
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see you out of the castle myself, for there is more than your 
jugglery 1 b this matter/ ■ 

* But, please your worship/ said Waylaiid, ' I am to play 
a part in the pageant on the lake this very evening ! ’ 

‘ I will, play it myself/ said Lamboiirne. ' Come along, 
you rascal, follow me. Or stay — Lawrence, do you bring 
him along.’ 

HivS companion, Lav-Tence Staples, head warder of the 
castle dungeons, seized the unresisting juggler by the collar 
of Ms cloak, and pushed him along, while Lambourne with 
hasty stejps led the way to the nearest door in the castle 
wall. Wayland in vain racked his brain for some plan to 
help the poor lady, but when he was thrust out of the gate 
and tpkl that instant death would be the result of his return, 
he raised his hands and eyes to Heaven, turned his back 
on the proud towers of Kenilworth, and went his way to 
seek a humbler and safer place of refuge. 

Returning to the tower, Lambourne gave Lawrence strict 
injunctions to keep a close watch on the hidden lady. 
‘ Let Tressilian speak to her if he will/ he said, ‘ but let no 
one come out. If the lady herseK would leave, scare her back 
with rough words — ^she is only a paltry actress after aJL’ 

The two then betook themselves to the wine-bottle, and 
after liberal potations Lambourne left in order to be present 
at the queen’s reception and to play the part he had pro- 
mised in the pageant on the lake. 


THE QtTEEH HEARS THE CASE 

. Tressiliah had remained for some time where Wayland 
had left him, uncertain what he ought to do next, when 
Raleigh and Blount came up to Mm; Greeting Ms friends, 
he asked them whence they had come. 

‘ From Warwick/ said Blount. ' We had to come and 
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eliarigi^ oiir clotiios, like pool* aetors that have to play 
floveral parts In one ciraaiia.’ 

‘ Tlio queen loves such marks, of deference/ said Raleigh. 
' But look at Bloiint and see how his viilanons tailor has 
him —in blue, green, and crimson, with purple 
ribbons, and yellow roses on his shoes 1 ’ 

’ said Blount, ‘ I told the rascal to do his best and 

spare no cost, and I think these things are gay enough, — 
gayer than ,yoiir own. Let Tressilian judge between us.^ 
Raleigh was dressed in a rich suit that showed elegant 
and refined taste ; in comparison with it, Blount's looked 
like that of a peasant dres>sedin gaudy holiday finery ; but, . 
to keep the peace, Tressilian gave ills decision that Blount's 
dress was the finest, and Raleigh's the best cut. 

* But why are 3^011 not in court dress ? ' asked Raleigh. 

M am excluded from rny room by a silly mistake,' 
answered Tressilian, ' and I was about to beg a share in 
your lodging. But in any ease I can stand behind 3'ou, 
Blount; your size and gay clothes will make up for my 
defects.' 

Raleigh readitygTanted Tressiiian’s request, while Blount, 
snueh pleased with the praise of his finerj^, cocked his hat 
and glanced with comj3laisai,ice at his crimson stockings and 
the yellow^ roses that bloomed on his shoes. 

As the time of the queen's approach was drawing near, 
they joined a body of gentlemen who passed across the 
bridge and took their station at the entrance-tower. These 
gallants were all gaily dressed, and nothing was to be seen 
but velvet and cloth of gold and silver, ribbons, feathers, 
gems, and golden chains. Tressilian could not help feeling 
that Ms plain riding-suit was out of place and attracted 
unwelcome attention. 

The sun had set, and a vast crowd beyond the entrance to 
the park had been waiting for some hours for the queen’s 
arrival, impatiently, but in, great good humour, owing to 
the profuse distribution of food and drink that the Earl of 
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Leicester liad ordered. Stiddeiily a single rooket sliot up 
ill tlie evening sky, and the crowd became silent. 

They are coming now for certain/ said Raleigh. ' The 
procession will pause at the gate of the park, where pro- 
phetic verses mil be recited telling the queen’s fortune. 
Her Majesty is getting tired of these poetical compliments. 
At the reception in Warwick she whispered to me that she 
had had enough of them.’ 

' The queen whis]3ered to him ! ’ said Blount. ‘ Good 
heavens, to what will this w'orld come ! ’ 

A shout of applause rose from the multitude > that made 
the country echo for miles around. It was repeated by the 
guards that lined the road up to the castle walls, while 
drums beat, trumpets blared, and the artillery on the 
battlements thundered a welcome. Mounted on a milk- 
white horse, upon which she sat with a stately dignity 
befitting the descendant of a royal race, the queen rode 
along the avenue. She was followed by a brilliant caval- 
cade lit up by two hundred waxen torches in the hands of as 
many horsemen. Leicester, on a Jet-black charger, rode 
bare-headed on her right hand, glittering like a golden 
image with jewels and cloth of gold ; but, proudly con- 
scious as he seemed to be of the honour the queen was con- 
ferring upon him, his pale face caused some of his personal 
attendants to fear for his health. Behind them came a long 
train of lords and ladies — the highest-born nobles, the fairest 
beauties, and the wisest eounsellors of that illustrious reign. 

The queen drew near the tower that guarded the approach 
to the bridge, and now was the time for the giant porter to 
play his x^art in the ceremony of welcome ; but the immense 
draught of ale which he had just taken to quicken Ms 
memory had only confused his brain, so that, groaning 
piteously, he remaiuM sitting on Ms stone seat. The queen 
might have passed on without greeting, had not Flibberti- 
gibbet, who lay concealed behind him, thrust a pin into Ms 
back and caused Mih to leap forward with a’ yell, brandishing ^ 
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Ills (-|y I). 'Tfjii.s startled into aeiloiy lie went on witli Ms part. 
Af^ (lie sight of the queen lie dropped Ms club, as if struck by, 
some heavenly vision, and,, not without much prompting 
from :Diekic3, recited in a stentorian voice some verses giving 
wid-corae and free passage to the Goddess of the night. 

(hueioiisly accepting the homage of the giant w^a^de^, 
Elizabeth rode on through the archway to the bridge that 
crossed the lake, where another spectacle was provided. 
A raft, so arranged as to resemble a floating island, lighted 
by many torches, and surrounded by gods of the seas and 
rivers sitting on sea-horses, appeared on the surface of the 
lake, and gently glided towards the farther end of the 
bridge. On it stood a beautiful woman, clad in strajige 
antic|ue fashion, who, as the islet touched the shore just 
when the queen reached the end of the bridge, announced 
herself as the Lady of the Lake, renowned in the stories of 
King i\rthur. Never, she said, since those ancient days 
had she had cause to raise her head from the -waters that hid 
her crystal palace, but now she came in homage and duty 
to welcome tlie peerless Elizabeth to the freedom of her 
dominion. The queen accepted the address graciously and 
replied in jest, ' We thought this lake belonged to our own 
dominions, fair lady, but we will gladly at some other time 
talk vuth you further concerning our joint interests.’ 

Now was the time for Lambourne to play the part he 
had taken over from Wayland, and which with drunken 
assirrance he had persisted in playing. He paddled forward 
in the guise of a sea-god, riding on. a dolphin, but having 
never learned his speech, he made impudence supply its 
place, aiid, tearing off his mask, said that he was no sea- 
god, but honest Mke Lambourne, who had been drinking 
her Majesty’s health since morning and had come to bid her 
a hearty welcome to Kenilworth Castle. 

Elizabeth laughed heartily and declared he had 3nade the 
best speech she had heard that day. Lambourne, who 
instantly saw that Ms jest had saved Jumped on shore, ■ 
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gave Ills doIpMii a.Mek5..aii.ci ,swQre„.:tliat lie, ..Bemi:, 

medclie with fish agaia, except at dinner. ^ 

Amid a brilliant display of' fireworks the queen entered 
the building, and moving forward through more pageants of 
ancient gods and heroes, at last reached the great hail of the 
castle, which was hung for her recejition with the richest 
silken tapestry and fi.lied with the strains of soft music. 
The Earl of Leicester conducted her to a royal throne that 
had been erected at one end of the hail. Kneeling before 
her, he kissed the hand she held out to him, and thanked her 
in terms of the deepest gratitude for the highest honour 
a sovereign could render to a subject. Then standing 
beside the throne he explained the preparations that had 
been made for her entertainment, and begged her permission 
for himself and the nobles who had accompanied her upon 
the journey, to retire for a few minutes and put themselves 
into more fitting attire. 

This permission being given, Elizabeth cast her eye over 
the remaining gentlemen, and soon singled out Raleigh and 
a few others personally known to her, and made them a sign 
to approach. In reply to her questions as to the names and 
rank of the others, Raleigh gave the information she wanted, 
mingled with some humorous satire which amused her. 

‘ And who is that clownish fellow ? ’ she said. 

* A poet, if it please your Grace,’ replied Raleigh. 

' I might have guessed that from his careless dress,’ said 
Elizabeth, ‘ I have known some poets so thoughtless as to 
throw their cloaks into the mud.’ 

^ It must have been when the sun dazzled both their eyes 
and their judgement/ answered Raleigh. 

Elizabeth smiled. 

' But you have not told me his name/ she said. 

Tressiiian is his name/ said Raleigh, reluctantly. 

‘ Tressiiian ! ’ said Elizabeth ; ^ and where is the other 
lover, for whom the lady gave up this same poet ? ’ 

With still greater -reluctance Raleigh had to point out 
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Varney, wliosa outward appearance a.i- leayt presciikHl 
a favonrabie contrast to that of IVessilian. 

At tills moment Leicester reappeared, clad in a court 
dress of white silk and velvet, ornamented vdth silver and 
pearls, and the other nobles soon followed in rich attire, 

' We have a piece of ro^^ai justice to attend to, my lord/ 
said the queen, ' It is the matter of Varney and Tressiiian. 
Is the iad,y here ? ’ 

‘ Gracious madam, she is not,’ answered Leicester, and 
seeing Elizabeth knit her browns, he went on, ‘ Your royal 
orders wnuld have been obeyed, but Varney will tell your 
Grace why the lady " (he could not utter the words his tvife) 
^ cannot be present.’ 

Varney advanced and pleaded, what indeed he firmly be- 
lieved, that the lady -was too ill to come to Kenil-worth. In 
support of his statement he produced the written testimony 
of Aiasco, whom he described as a learned physician, and of 
Anthony Foster, the gentleman in whose house she was then 
staying. This evidence satisfied the queen, and out of pity 
for Tressiiian she irroceeded to offer him advice and cotnf ort, 

' Asking your Majesty’s pardon,’ said Tressiiian hastily, 

‘ I say that these certificates do not speak the truth/ 

* How, sir/ said the queen ini|)atiently, ‘ do you doubt my 
Lord of Leicester’s w^ord ? Examine these certificates 
jmurself, and say what reason you havfe to disbelieve them/ 
Remembering his promise to Amy, and resolve^ to keeji 
his word at all costs, Tressiiian could not declare her presence 
in the castle as a clear proof of their falsehood. In great 
perplexity he turned the papers over and over in his hands, 
as if he -were unable to read them, till finally he said, Madam, 
your Grace calls upon me to admit evidence which ought to 
be proved true by those who use it in their own defence/ 
The queen called upon Leicester for evidence of the 
genuineness of the certificates, and Varney at once produced 
a young nobleman, a spendthrift who had borrowed money 
from Foster, to testify to Ms signature ; while Masters, the 
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qiieeiii’.s jAysiclaii, tic*kuo%vIedged tliafe he had more than 
onc.e eoBSwIted Doctor Aiasco as a man of great learning and 
hidden skill, tliougli not in the regular course of practice, 
and a,diled that he recognijsed Ms signature. 

Tressiilan knelt at the queen's feet, and implored her 
vehemently not to decide the matter hastily, but to grant 
him a delay of twenty-four hours, after which he would pro- 
duce the strongest evidence that the certificates were utterly 
false. His vehemence impressed the queen, but his request, 
made in spite of the evidence offered, and liis inability to 
give any reason for it, con\dnced her that his brain was dis- 
traught, and she ordered Raleigh to take his friend away. 

Raleigh, who was somewhat of the queen's opinion, with 
Bioimt's help dragged Tressilian into an antechamber, just 
as he was again about to address the queen. 

‘ The news of the lady's illness has ujDset his excellent 
judgement,' he said, ' but he will recover if he be kept quiet. 
Take him to my lodging, Blount, and do not let him come 
out, for if he offends the queen again she will find sterner 
keepers for Mm.' 

' I thought he was mad,' said Blount, ‘ when I saw Mm in 
the queen’s presence wearing those dirty riding- boots.' 
He led Tressilian away, and was with difficulty dissuaded 
from placing two of Sussex’s men on guard over him, but 
finally contented himself with locking the door of the room, 
after he had seen him retire to bed. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

A SCOUNDBSL KNIGHTED 

' It is sad,' said the queen, when Tressilian was with- 
drawn, ‘ to see a wise man's mind so' .pitifully unsettied. 
Yet it plainly shows us that Ms, accusations were baseless* 
Therefore, xnj Lord of Leicester, we; remember your ' peti- 
tion on behalf of your- faithful servant 'Varney,, whom 
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will lioBoiir tlie more readily in order tliat tlie good cdd, 
kmglat. Sir Htigli Robsart, may be reconciled to Hs son* 
in-law. Come forward,. Richard Varney, and kneel down/ 
And touching the shoulder of the kneeling man with the 
sword which Leicester, holding it by the point, handed to 
her, she said, In the name of God and Saint George we 
make you knight. Arise, Sir Richard Varney/ 

As the new knight rose and retired after a deep obeisance, 
the queen said, ‘ The remaining rites may be finished to- 
morrow in the chapel ; but we intend to give Sir Richard 
Varney a companion in his honours, and to be impartial 
we wall this time consult the Earl of Sussex/' That noble- 
man was accordingly asked to nominate some gentlem.an 
of merit from among his followers for a similar honour. 

With more sincerity than wisdom Sussex named Tres- 
silian, to whom he believed he ow^ed his life. He was both 
a scholar and a gentleman, he said, and added after a pause, 

Only I fear the events of this evening ' and then he 

stopped. 

’ The events of this evening,’ said Elizabeth, ' would 
prove us to be as mad as this poor brain-sick gentleman, 
should we choose this moment to do him honour.’ 

Tressilian’s name being thus rejected, Sussex proposed 
that of Nicholas Blount, his master of horse. The queen 
shrugged her shoulders in disappointment, and the Duchess 
of Rutland, guessing that she had expected to hear Raleigh’s 
name, hastened to beg that the ladies of the court might 
also be allowed to name a candidate. This prayer having 
been granted, the duchess said, ‘ In the name of these fair 
ladies present, I request your Majesty to confer the rank 
of knighthood on Walter Raleigh, whose birth, deeds of 
arms, and promptitude to serve the ladies with sword or 
pen deserve this distinction from us all/ 

Smiling with pleasure, the queen summoned Raleigh 
forward and bestowed upon him the dignity of knighthood. " 
Some delay occurred before the appearance of Blount, who 
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iiacl not yet returned from seeing 'Tressilian safely disposed 
of. Poor Bloimt was a good soldier and man of action, 
blit no courtier, and on learning of the honour that 'awaited 
hfoi he marched up the hall in an affected, ridicnlons man- 
ner that was in keeping with the foppery of Ms dress and 
raised a smile from all beholders. 

' Curse you ! ’ whispered Sussex in Ms ear, ^ can yon not 
walk like a man and a soldier ? ’ Blount started and 
stopped, blit a glance at his finery restored Ms confidence 
and he marched on as before. . 

Elizabeth conferred on him the honour of kmghtnood 
with marked reluctance. As soon as he rose and retired, she 
said to the Duchess of Eutiand, ' We women have sharper 
irits than those imoud men. Of these three knights, yours is 
the only true metal for the stamp of cMvairy. I fear Varney 
will prove a knave, and tMs clownish fool. Sir Mcholas 
. Blount, must be sent to Ireland or Scotland or somewhere ; 
he may be a good soldier in the field, but he is an ass at court.' 
Soon afterwards Leicester conducted the queen, follow^ed 
her whole court, to the banqueting-hall, where prepara- 
tions for supper had been made with a magnificence worthy 
of the occasion. Nothing of importance to our story took 
place there, and after the banquet every one retired to 
his private apartments. 

Changing his splendid attire for a very modest and plain 
dress, Varney hastened to Leicester’s chamber to offer his 
services as bodj^-servant. 

‘ What, Sir Eichard ! ’ said the earl, smiling, your new 
rank scarcely suits the humility of this attendance.’ But 
he did not hesitate to accept the assistance wMch Varney 
eagerly rendered. ' ' , ' 

' There is not a man within the castle,’ said the latter, 

‘ who does not expect to see persons of a rank far superior 
to mine accounting it an honour to render you such service/ 

^ /It might have 'been so,’ sai’dthe'earl with an involuntary' 
sigh. Give me my gown I will look-dnt, on the night.’ 
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Passing tlirottgh a' window, lie stood upon a projecting 
balcony and gaxed'long and anxiously at tlie stars. 
Htretching liis arms upwards, lie silently' invoked tiie 
lieaveiily bodies to say whether fate was leading him to 
lasting greatness or to hopeless ruin. Then he re-entered 
the room and asked, ' What did Alasco say of iny fortune ? ’ 
‘ Alasco says that your favourite planet is rising, and 
that th(i adverse influence — ^he would use no plainer words 
— though not yet overcome, is evidently on the wane/'' 

' i!3 so,’ said Leicester, looking at a paper of astro- 

logicfal calculations that Varney handed to him ; ' the 

stronger influence will prevail and the evil hour pass away. 
1 will go to bed ; but stay with me while I compose myself 
to sleep. The bustle of the da^?- has fevered my blood.’ 

Varney officiously assisted his lord to bed, and then sat 
down with Ms back to Mm and patiently w’^aited for him 
to speak. ^ ■ 

' And so, Varney,’ said the earl, after waiting in vain 
for the other to begin, ‘ men talk of the queen’s favour 
towards me. She is indeed a gracious mistress, but it is 
written, Put not your, trust in princes.” ’ 

‘ True,’ said Varney, ‘ unless you can unite .your interest 
and theirs into onefl- 

‘ I know what you mean, though you are so careful of 
your words,’' said Leicester impatiently. ‘ You mean that 
I might marry the queen if I would.’ 

‘ Nkiety-mne out of a hundred men throughout broad 
England think so,’ replied Vaniey. 

‘ Aye, but you know better ; you know the obstacle that 
cannot be overcome.-' 

, ‘ It must be, my lord, if the stars speak true.’ 

.,lWh#,iAMyouLelieTe.inThe stars:/, ’.nxclaimed 

‘Ko, my lord, if you will pardon me: but I believe in 
many tMngs that predict' the future, and I believe in them 
none .the less if they-^agreo’ ■with the predictions .of the 
astrologers/ ■ ■ • ' ■ . ’ ’ 
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' You m) liglit,’ Haid 'the earl,, tossing himself on Ms 
'(joiieli. ' Evervtliing points towards. tMs marriage ; it is 
Inipccl for botli in England and abroad. Yet it is impossible.’ 

^'l do not tliiiik so, my lord/ said Varney, ^ for the 
eoiiiitess is ill/ 

Villaiii 1 ' said Leicester, starting up and seizing his 
sword ; ' would you do murder ? ’ 

' For whom do you take me, my lord 1 ’ said Varney, 
with th.e air of an innocent man unjustly suspected. ' I 
merely said that the countess is ill. She is only mortal 
and may die, and your lordship will be free again/ 

Away ! a way ! Let me hear no more of this/ said 
■'^•■/-Leicester. • 

^ Long live ,your fair countess, my lord,’ said Varney ; 

' but I do not see w^hy you may not be king of England not- 
withstanding. People in high places before no-w have con- 
tracted a double marriage, and kept the humbler alliance 
vSecret, and so anay you. Leave me to find a secret retreat 
for the countess, which no jealous queen could penetrate/ 

^ I have heard of such things in other lands,’ said Leicester 
meditatively ; but finally he added with a sigh, ® It is 
impossible. Good night, Sir Richard.’ 

Varney was on the point of leaving the room when the 
earl recalled Mm to ask if he had any clue to the strange 
conduct of Tressilian in the queen’s presence. Varney 
could offer no explanation, but informed the earl what 
Lam bourne had told him, namely, that an unknovm woman 
— some player’s wife or sister, he thought — was occupying 
the room that had been allotted to Tressilian. 

‘ Keep your eye on Mm, Varney,’ said Leicester. 

‘ It was for that purpose that I chose Ms lodging. Good- 
night, my lord/ said Varney, and lie left the earl to his 
repose. , . - ' 
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CHAPTEE XIX 


QXJEEK AND COUNTESS MEET 

Throughout tlie noise and bustle of the day and the 
splendour of the queen’s reception, the unfortunate Countess 
of Leicester remained in her apartment, or rather prison, 
sad and solitary, anxiously awaiting a reply to her letter. 
She knew that there might be difficulty in conveying it 
to Leicester, and that his attendance on the queen might 
delay Ms coming ; but in spite of all her attempts to per- 
suade herself of the impossibility of his speedy arrival, 
she started up at every sound on the stair, expecting to 
see him enter. But the weary hours dragged on, and no 
one came. 

In the evening the display of fireworks and the bursts 
of music, that came not only from within the castle but 
from various points outside, distracted her attention, till 
the thought forced itself upon her that it was her husband 
who was the author of ail this festivity, in the midst of 
which she remained an outcast — almost a captive. 

By degrees the sounds of revelry died away, and the 
countess withdrew from the window at wMch she had sat 
listening to them. It was night, but the moon gave suffi- 
cient light to enable her to place the table across the door 
of the room. Warned by the ease with which Tressilian 
had entered, she did not trust the lock, and feared* the 
entrance of some intruder. This done, she threw herself 
on the couch, but it was long past midnight before, from 
sheer exhaustion, she found the relief of sleep. 

In the morning she dreamed that she heard her father’s 
hunting horn sounding the note with which he was wont 
to announce his return from a successful chase. 

In her dream, she ran a window that looked into the 
courtyard at Lidcote Hall, which she saw filled with men 
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M moummg gariiieBts* The oid curate seemed about to 
,read the fimeral service. Miimblazen, dressed in the antique 
costume of a lieraicb held up a shield on which was painted 
a eoat-of-arias surmounted by an earFs coronet. The old 
man looked at her with a ghastly smile, and said, ' Amy, 
are they not rightly drawn ? ’ 

Just as he spoke, the wild note of the hunting horn again 
reached her ear, and she awoke to hear a real bugle-note, 
sounded to remind the inmates of the castle that the day 
was to begin with a stag-hunt in the neighbouring park. 
The countess sprang up from her couch, but soon recol- 
lected with despair her unhappy position. ' He has not 
come ; he does not think of me, while a queen is his guest \ ’ 

' she exclaimed. 

At that moment the sound of some one attempting 
softly to open the door caused her to run to it in mingled 
fear and joy, and drag away the table. ‘ Is it you, Leicester ? ’ 
she whispered. 

' No, not quite Leicester/ said Michael Lambourne, 
pushing open the door, ‘ but as good a man.' 

Lambourne, who had never seen the countess except at 
a distance, did not recognize her, for she was* still wearing 
the disguise she had worn in her flight. The drunken fellow 
laid his hand on her arm, and the countess, in her fright, 
uttered shriek after shriek. Lambourne cared not for her 
shrieks, but they brought her unexpected help in the person 
of Lawrence Staples, who, drunk as he too was, came in 
time to save her from further insolence. 

' Let go the woman,' he shouted. ' 111 have no one abuse 
my prisoners. Let her go, I say, or I'll brain you with my 
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Lamboume's' face, and Michael had grasped Ms opponent 
so violently by the throat that blood gushed from his nose 
and mouth, before officers of the household, attracted by 
the noise,, rushed in and parted them. ‘ A plague on you 
both,’ said one of the officers. ‘ Wliat are you fighting here 
for, like a couple of curs ? ’ 

' We were fighting about a lady, if you must know.’ 

‘ A lady ? Where is she ? ’ said the officer. 

Looking around, the tw^^o combatants were astonished to 
find that the cause of the fight had disappeared, and they 
slunk, crestfallen, back to their own quarters. 

Meanwffiile the countess had fled into a garden that she 
had seen from the window of her room, hoping to find 
a 2>Mee of concealment among its numerous arbours, foun- 
tains, statues, and grottoes, wffiere she could w^ait and watch 
for the return of Wayland, her guide, or some other chance 
of communicating with her husband. Entering a grotto, 
she happened to glance into a fountain that adorned it, 
and was shocked at her own image reflected on its surface. 
With a woman’s care for external appearance, she made 
a hasty toilet, using the pool as a mirror, and arranged her 
dress in more becoming fasMon. 

It happened that Queen Elizabeth had risen early and 
had come out to enjoy the fresh morning air in the same 
garden, but in a distant part of it, beyond the view of the 
countess. There she was soon joined by Leicester, and 
the two -walked up and down in intimate conversation. 
The court ladies in attendance kept at a respectful distance, 
but they did not fail to notice that Elizabeth’s manner 
showed far more of womanly coyness and less of queenly 
pride and dignity than usual. It seemed that she listened 
with more than ordinary favour to the language of romantic 
gallantry with wMch she always loved to be addressed, 
until Leicester, spurred on by vanity or ambition or both, 
ventured to mingle with it words of love. 

' No, LeicesterAsaid Elizabeth at last ; ^ ties thatiuight 
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make a lowly maiden happy are denied to a soTereign, 
who must remain the mother of her people. Leave me, my 
iorch and delay the , chase for half an hour. I wish to think. ’ 

‘ Leave yon, madam ! ' said Leicester. ' Has my mad- 

iiess' ofteiKled 

’ No, Leicester, not so/ answered the qneen hastily ; 

' blit it is madness, and must not be repeated. Go, and 
leave me in private a while.’ 

The earl bow’cd deeply and retired slowly with a melaii'^ 
chqiy air. The queen stood looking after him for a moment, 
and then turned and walked along the garden, quickly 
recovering her composure of mind and her usual air of 
r03ral dignity as she went. Reaching the grotto where the 
countess had concealed herself, she entered it, intending 
to spend some time in private meditation. When the 
countess saw a lady approach, her first impulse was to 
address her wdth a prayer for assistance, but a nearer view 
aroused a fear that this must be the queen herself, from 
whom her husband had been so determined to keep the 
knowledge of their marriage. She therefore remained 
standing still as a statue, with a bloodless cheek and 
a fixed oje* 

How now, fair nymph of the grotto,’ said Elizabeth, 
after a pause of astonishment, ‘ are you spell-bound and 
struck dumb by fear? Speak, and we will break the 

charm.’ 

Without a word the countess fell on her knees, and clasp- 
ing her hands gazed up at the queen with an agonized look 
of fear and supplication. 

' What does this mean ? ’ said Elizabeth. " Stand up, 
maiden — what would you have mth us ? ’ 

The countess, perplexed with the problem of securing 
her own safety without betraying her husband’s secret, 
remained silent, till at last, in reply tn 'the queen’s repeated 
inquiries, she stammered out, ^ Alas !, I do not 'know ’ 
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sick man must teE Ms* malady to the physician ; and we 
are not accustomed to 'repeat our questions without receiving 
an answer.’ 

^ I request — implore ’ — said the countess in a choking 
YoicOj 'I beseech your gracious protection — against--^ 
against one Varney/ 

‘ Varney 1 ’ said the queen. ' What are you to him, or 
he to joii ? ’ 


The Goxtftess seeking Protection with Elizabeth 

‘ I — I — was his prisoner — my life was in danger — and 
I fled for protection/ 

You shall have it' — that is, if you are worthy. You 
are Amy, if I mistake not, the daughter of Sir Hugh Rob- 
sart. You deceived your old and honoured father, cheated 
Master Tressilian, and married tMs same Varney.’ 

' Ho, madam, no/ said Amy, springing to her feet. ‘ I am 
not the wife of that contemptible slave. I would rather 
die first/ ■■ , 
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‘ Then fell me, woman/ said- the queen,, her anger rising 
at the thought that perhaps she, had been deceived, tell 
me— for I wUl know— whose wife are yon ? Yon had better 
play with a lioness than with Elizabeth. Speak ont at 

onee.’ ■ ■■ ■■■■■■ 

Carried away by the queen’s vehemence, the countess 
said in despair, The Earl of Leicester knows it all.’ 

' The Earl of Leicester I ’ said Elizabeth in utter astonish- 
ment. ' Woman, this is a plot to slander the noblest lord 
and tmest-hearted gentleman in England. Come with me 
instantly.’ Seizing the countess by the arm, she hastened 
into the castle at such a speed that the poor lady could 
hardly keep pace wdth her. 

They approached a group of lords and ladies that had 
assembled aw^aiting the queen’s commands for the com- 
mencement of the hunting party. 

‘ Where is my lord of Leicester ? ’ said the queen in 
a tone that thrilled the courtiers with astonishment. 

* Stand forth, my Lord of Leicester ! ’ As the earl came 
forward she pointed to the pale face of the almost fainting 
countess. Do you know this woman ? ’ 

Leicester inwardly prayed that the castle might fall and 
bury Mm in its ruins as he bowed to the ground in silence. 

‘ Leicester,’ said Elizabeth in a voice trembling with 
passion, ‘ if your confusion means that you have tried to 
deceive me — me, your sovereign, then by all that is 
holy, your head is in as great danger as ever was your 
father’s.’ 

Raising MmseK slowly, the earl replied with sullen pride, 
My head cannot fall but by the judgement of my peers, 
to whomT will appeal/ ' ' ' . ’ 

Enraged at t-Ms defiance, Elizabeth would have had him 
instantly arrested for high treason, v had not one or two of 
the older and wiser noblemen counselled patience and 
caution. ■ The countess, too^ when she .saw the danger into 
which she had brought her husband, flung herself at the 
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‘And long afterwards,’ said Varney,* ‘for I cannot 
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while the present queen lives.’ 

‘ 1 will go and speak with Amy,’ said Leicester. ‘ Petoh 
me a servant’s cloak. You have free access to her, and 
I will pass the sentinels as yoiu’ servant.’ 

Varney would have prefen-ed to go by himself, for he 
feared the revelations that the countess might make of 
his conduct, but the earl would not listen to his objections. 
They passed through a secret passage to Lord Hunsdon’s 
apartments, and were admitted by the sentinel in charge 
to^the room where the countess had been lodged. 

‘ Oh, my lord ! have you come at last ? ’ exclaimed 
Amy, as .she rushed to her husband and clung round his 
neck. When her first transports of joy had somewhat 
rabsided,,sho said, ‘Since last we met, my lord, I have 
been m sickness, in grief, and in danger, but now you 
have come, and all is health, and joy, and safety ! ’ 

‘Alas! Amy,youhavertdnedme. You are here contrary 
to my express commands, and your presence endangers 
MOtn yourself and 

‘ Then I will depart at once,’ said the countess. ‘ but 
I would not willingly return to Cumnor Place.’ 

‘ You- shall go to one of my northern castles, but it will 
be meedful to go under the name of Varney’s wife.’ 

My Lord of Leicester ! Is it to your wife you give such 
dishonourable counsel ? I wiU not go with that man, . 
uidess by violence, and not even violence will make me , 
call myself his wife.’ 

_ ‘ It is but a temporary deception,’ said Leicester : ‘ there ' 
IS no other remedy-you must do what your own impatient 
tolly nas made necessary — command ypn/ 

‘I cannot obey your commands, my lord, above those 

of honour and conscience. In this matter I will woT 
obey yoq/ - . 

My lord,’ said Varney, interposing, ‘ my lady is too ' 
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mnch prejudiced against me ; but perhaps she could per- 
suade Master Tressilian to escort her to Lidcote Hali, where 
she might remain in safety till the present crisis be over/ 

' Silenoey Varney/ said Leicester. " By heaven, Tressilian 
shall not be a partner in my counsels I ’ 

' i\iid why not ? ^ said the countess, ‘ unless the counsels 
are not ht for a man of stainless honour/ Leicester stood 
irresolute and displeased, and the countess continued, 

' You have spoken your mind, my lord, and unhappily 
I am unable to comply with your wishes. This person 
has hinted at another scheme, to which the only objection 
is that it displeases you. WiU your lordship now hear 
%vhat I, a young and timid woman, but your most affec- 
tionate wife, propose ? Ail these dangers arise from the 
deceit and duplicity with which you have allowed yourself 
to be surrounded. Shake yourself free of them at once, 
like a true English gentleman, by following the path of 
plain truth and honour. Take your wife by the hand 
and acknowledge her before the queen. Then if law or 
power compel you to part from me, I will make no objec- 
tion, and a broken heart will soon remove the life that 
bars your w^ay to fortune.'' 

; -^All that was noble and generous in Leicester’s nature 
was stirred by this appeal. Scales seemed to fall from his 
eyes, and the duplicity and trickery of which he had been 
guilty stung him with remorse and shame, ' I am not 
worthy of you, Amy," he said, * but I will perforin a bitter 
penance. It will be dangerous — the queen has already 
tlixeatened to take my head — but I shall find means to 
make my confession a>s safe as may be." He embraced 
her fervently and left the room, followed by Varney, who 
muttered to himself, ^ Now either she or I must perish.^ 
Returning to his apartments, Leicester began to count 
the friends and relatives among the nobles upon whom he 
thought he might depend in the case of an open rupture 
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‘ Ala^s, my lord ! ’ said Varney with a look of despondenejj ' 

^ you are strong and powerful ; yet,, let me say it wfthout 
offence, you are so only because of the queen's favour. If 
you declared against her, you would instantly find yourself 
deserted and outnumbered. Even in this very castle, in 
the midst of your own kinsmen and vassals, you would be 
a captive, should she please to say the word. Her throne 
is too firmly founded on the love and affection of the people 
to be overturned by a, combination of powerful nobles/ 

' I do not care,' said Leicester. ' Let my retainers be 
gathered in the main stronghold of the castle ; let our 
gentlemen and friends go armed, as if fearing an attack 
from the party of Sussex, and let the townsmen take arms 
and be ready to overpower the yeomen of the guard.' 

" It is an act of high treason- that you order, my lord/ 
said Varney, and after a long pause he continued, ‘ Your 
marriage is the sole cause of the threatened breach with 
your sovereign. But before men risk their lives for a rich ' 
diamond, would it not be prudent to see that there is no 
flaw in it?' , r; 

^ What does this mean ? ' said Leicester, fixing his eyes ' 
sternly on him. ' Remember you speak of the Countess 
of Leicester.' . 

‘ I do, my lord, but I speak for the welfare of the Earl ' 
of Leicester. I believe that from the beginning she has 
been in secret communication with Tressiiian. It was 
just before he presented his supplication to the queen, that 
I met him, to my astonishment, at the postern-gate of 
Oumnor Place. I drew my sword on him, and had my foot not 
slipped he would not have lived to trouble your lordship/ ; 

Leicester seemed to be struck dumb with surprise^ but 
at length he said, ‘ What further proof have you of this ; 
besides your own word ? ' . / ' 

In reply Varney told the story of Lamboiirne's w^ger ' 
and visit to‘ Cumnor Place, and Tressilian’s interview with 
the countess. ^ The countess he said, ' pretended that the , 
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interview ixad been thrust upon her, but I have since 
learned that Tressilian did not leave the xolace without 
establishing a correspondence -with the landlord of the 
‘ Black Bear’ for the purpose of carrying oif the lady and 
taking her back to Devonshire, and later he sent down an 
agent, wdio in the disguise of a ]>edlar held conferences 
with her. This agent arranged for her escape by night, 
and brought her here, to this castle, wdiere she found 
refuge in the apartment allotted to Tressilian/ 

* It is false, false ! ’ exclaimed Leicester with passion* 

* Ambitious she may be — ^fickle and impatient ; but capable 
of deserting me 1 — never, never. The proof — where is the 
proof of this 

‘ Lam bourne and the warder found her there this morning, 
but neither knew her for the countess, and she escaped. 
Your lordshij) will, however, recognize those things which 
she loft behind her in the rooan.’ He showed a glove that 
had belonged to the countess, and the casket of jew^els that 
she had taken from Oumnor Place. 

The sight of these objects threw the earl into a state of 
violent agitation, for he instantly recognized them and 
took them as proof of Varney’s tale. ' Gracious Heaven 1 " 
he exclaimed, ‘ w^as it for this woman that I was about to 
imperil the lives of many noble friends, shake the founda- 
tion of a la’wful throne, and raise rebellion in a peaceful 
land ? ’ But the memory of the countess’s last appeal 
returned to him, and he added in bewildered agony, ‘ Her 
looks and her speech were those of an honest and loving wife. 
May she not be innocent ? Prove her so, Varney — ^yotxr brain 
was always clear and piercing-— and all I have done for you 
shall be as nothing to the recompense I shall give you/ 
Even the hardened Varney was moved by the agony in 
his master’s voice, but his own ambition spurred him on, 
and with diabolical skill, as if seeking to encourage the 
hope of the countess’s innocence, he said, Yet why, if 
guilty, should she have imperilled herself by coming here, 
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^ Alan, my lord ! ’ said Varney with a iook of de>spondenGy , 
you are strong and powerful ; yet,, let me say it without 
offence, you are so only because of the queen’s favour. If 
you declared against her, you 'would instantly find yourself 
deserted and outnumbered. Even in this very castle, in 
the midst of your own kinsmen and vassals, you would be 
a captive, should she please to BB>y the word. Her throne 
is too firmly founded on the love and affection of the people 
to be overturned by a combination of powerful nobles.’ 

^ I do not care,’ said Leicester. ‘ Let my retainers bo 
gathered in the main stronghold of the castle ; let our 
gentlemen and friends go armed, as if fearing an attack 
from the party of Sussex, and let the townsmen take arms 
and be ready to overpower the yeomen of the guard.’ 

" It is an act of high treason that you order, my lord/ 
said Varney, and after a long pause he continued, Your 
3narriage is the sole cause of the threatened breach with 
your sovereign. But before men risk their lives for a rich 
diamond, would it not be prudent to see that there is no 
flaw in it ? ’ 

What does this mean ? ’ said Leicester, fixing his eyes 
sternly on him, Remember you speak of the Countess 
of Leicester/ 

I do, my lord, but I speak for the welfare of the Earl 
of Leicester. I believe that from the beginning she has 
been in secret communication with Tressilian. It was 
just before fie presented his sup|)lication to the queen that 
I met him, to my astonishment, at the postem-gate of 
Cumnor Place. I drew my sword on him, and had my foot not 
slipped he would not have lived to trouble your lordship/ 
Leicester seemed to be struck dumb with surprise, but 
at length he said, ' Wliat further proof have you of this 
besides your own word ? ’ 

, In reply Varney told the story of Lambourne’s wager 
and visit to Cumnor Place, and Tressilian’s interview with 
the countess. The countess he said, ‘ pretended that the 
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interview had been thrust upon her, but I have since 
learned that Tressiliau did not leave the lolaco •without 
establjBliIng a correspondence with the landlord of the 
‘ Black Bear ' for the purpose of carrying off the lady and 
taking her back to Devonsliire, and later he sent down an 
agent, who in the disguise of a pedlar held conferences 
with her. This agent arranged for her escape by night, 
and brought her here, to this castle, w-here she found 
refuge in the apartment allotted to Tressilian/ 

‘ It is false, false ! ’ exclaimed Leicester with passion. 

‘ Ambitious she ma^^ be — fickle and impatient ; but capable 
of deserting me ! — ^never, never. The proof — ^where is the 
proof of this ? '' 

‘ Lam bourne and the warder found her there tliivS morning, 
but neither knew her for the countess, and she escaped. 
Your lordship wdll, how'^ever, recognize these tilings which 
she left behind her in the room.’ He showed a glove that 
had belonged to the countess, and the casket of jewels that 
she had taken from Cumnor Place. 

The sight of these objects threw the earl into a state of 
violent agitation, for he instantly recognized them and 
took them as proof of Yarney’s tale. ^ Gracious Heaven ! ’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ wa,B it for this woman that I was about to 
imperil the lives of many noble friends, shake the founda- 
tion of a lawful throne, and raise rebellion in a peaceful 
land ? ’ But the memory of the countess’s last appeal 
returned to him, and he added in bewildered agony, ‘ Her 
looks and her speech were those of an honest and loving wife. 
May she not be innocent ? Prove her so, Varney — ^your brain 
was always clear and piercing — and all I have done for you 
shall be as nothing to the recompense I shall give you/ 
Even the hardened Varney was moved by the agony in. 
his master’s voice, but his own ambition spurred him on, 
and with diabolical skill, as if seeking to encourage the 
hope of the countess’s innocence, he said, 'Yet why, if 
guilty, should she have imperilled herself by coming here, 
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instead of to her fatLer^s or elsewhere though that 
might hare interfered with her desire to be acknowledged 
as Countess of Leicester.’ 

‘ True, true, true ! ’ said Leicester with the utmost 
bitterness. ^ I see it aU, She would have secured my ruin 
by disclosing my secret. The wealthy dower that the law 
would have given her on my death, as the Countess of 
Leicester, w-ould have been an ample fortune for the 
beggarly Tressilian. Tor this she has been goading me on 
to danger f Do not speak for her, Varney . She is doomed 1 ’ 
Tearing open the casket he threw the splendid contentvS 
on the floor and stamped upon them in his wrath ; then 
he rushed out of the room. 

Eor a little time Varney busied himself with gathering 
uj) the jewels and placing them in the secret drawer of 
a cabinet which he knew of, and then at Ms lord’s call 
followed Mm into the adjoining room, where they remained 
for an hour in close consultation. 


CHAPTER XXI 

INTEREITPTJBD nTJEU 

Whek later in the day Leicester and Varney rejoined the 
revels of the court, it was noticed that their bearing was 
very different from their usual demeanour. Varney mingled 
with the younger courtiers and ladies, ,and wore an air of 
light-hearted gaiety, while Leicester moved about with 
a clouded brow and talked in a forced and absent-minded . . 
way that contrasted strongly with his usual grace of >!' 
manner and charm of conversation. To the surprise of ■ 
every one he avoided the immediate presence of the queen, 
but Elizabeth, instead of resenting his neglect, was inwardly : 
flattered by the thought that it was due to apprehenrion J 
of her displeasure, and gave him time to regain his con- 
fldence. Her patience, however, had almost reached its.; 
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limit, when Leicester approached her and requested per- 
miBslon to absent himself for a brief s2^aoe on business of 
importance. ‘ Go, my lord,’ she said. ' We are aware 
that our presence must cause unexpeoted needs which 
require to be provided for on the instant. Yet, my lord, 
if you would have us believe ourself a -welcome guest, we 
bog that you will favour us with more of your presence 
than we have to-day enjoyed. We trust to see you return 
with an unwrinkled brow and that gaiety which you are 
wont to show to your friends.’ 

Leicester merely bowed low and retired. At the door he 
was met by Varney, who whispered in his ear, 'All is well.’ 

' Has Masters, the 2>hysician, seen her ? ’ said the earl. 

' Yes, my lord ; and as she would not answer his ques- 
tions nor give any reason for her refusal, he will bear 
testimony to her madness. We can therefore remove her 
as we proposed."’ 

' But Tressilian ? ’ said Leicester, 

' He mil not hear of her departure for some time. To- 
morrow he shall be cared for. Trust him to me.’ 

.'Ho, by Heaven, Varney ! ’ said Leicester. ‘ Ho ; rather 
than forgo the right of doing justice with my own hand on 
that villain, I will unfold the whole truth to Elizabeth, and 
let her vengeance fall at once on them and on me .’ While he 
spoke his eyes shot fire and his lips trembled with passion. 

Varney saw with alarm that his lord was wrought up 
to such a pitch of passion that he was quite capable of 
adopting this desperate course. ' Be yourself, my noble 
master,' he said ; ' be yourself, superior to those storms 
of passion which wreck inferior minds. Are you the first 
who has been deceived by a vain woman and cheated into 
an afeotion which was afterwards scorned and abused, ? 
Let your strong resolution of this morning, which I have 
both the courage and the means to execute, be like the 
sentence of a, superior being, a passionless act of .justice. 
She has deserved death^ — ^let her die.’ ■ 
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^ Be it so— she dies/ said the earl with a strong efort 
to be calm ; ' but Tressilian shall be my own victim/ 

^ It is madness, my lord ; but you are too mighty for 
me to bar the way to your revenge* Wait at least till 
a fitting time and opportunity. Meanwhile I must beg 
your signot-ilng as a token to your servants at Cumnor 
that I may command them with your full authority/ 

Having received the ring, Varney ventured to warn the 
earl that the queen had observed a strange alteration in his 
demeanour, and then departed to make his arrangements. 

Leicester, with this warning fresh in his mind, re-entered 
the queen’s presence, and made a resolute effort to assume 
his wonted spirits and gaiety, in which he succeeded so 
well that it became evident to ail that he had regained 
the first place in the queen’s favour. 

The courtiers had assembled in the great hall, awaiting 
the appearance of a splendid mask, which was to close the 
day’s entertainments, when the queen interrupted a lively , 
jpassage of wit between Leicester, Ealeigh, and some others 
with the words, ‘ We will impeach you of high treason, my, 
lord, if you thus try to kill us with laughter. And here 
comes Masters with news that maymake us allgiuve/ Well, 
Masters, what do you think of the runaway bride t ’ 

The smile on Leicester’s face froze as if it had turned 
into marble as he listened to the physician’s reply. ' fShe , 
is sullen, madam, and refuses to answer questions. I think 
she is suffering from some illusion, and that she had better 
be removed to her husband’s house far from all this bustle 
of pageants, which disturbs her weak brain. She drops , 
hints that she is some great person in disguise. Such 
fancies are common in these eases/ . ! 

^ Nay, then/ said the queen, ‘ let Varney take her away 
forthwith. It is a pity that so fair a lady should have an 
infirm mind. But perhaps, my lord ’ (she said to Leicester}/ 
you do not share our opinion of her beauty. Some men 
prefer a statelier form to that drooping, fragile one. 
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with Rutland, who says that if my Lord of Leicester had such 
a bride, he w^ould wish hc^r dead before the end of a month.’ 

Leicester rephed in a wliisper that his love was more 
lowly than Her Majesty deemed, for it was settled where 
he could never command but must ever obey. 

The queen blushed, and bade him be silent ; yet she 
looked as if she did not expect him to obey her command. 
Bbwever, the entrance of the maskers with a flourish of 
trumpets spared Leicester the effort of uttering more 
falsehoods and doing further violence to his conscience. 
With the maskers a crowd of menials and others of the 
lower classes thrust themselves into the lower part of the 
hall, and the officers of the household had some difficulty in 
driving them back. Elizabeth, with her usual consideration 
for the common people, requested that they might be per- 
mitted to remain to witness the pageant, and Leicester seized 
the opportunity to leave her presence. He went to the other 
end of the hail, and having reduced the crowd to order by 
a look, he remained standing there throughout the mask. 

, The scenes which were now presented for the amuse- 
ment of the queen showed the four chief nations with which 
, the history of ancient England is conceimed, namely, the 
aboriginal Britons, the Romans, the Saxons, and the 
Normans, in various activities of peace and war, which 
need not be described here. When the pageants, the 
music, and the dances had ended, and the crowd had 
begun to leave the hall, Leicester felt himself pulled by 
the cloak, and a voice whispered in his ear, ‘My lord, 

I desire to speak with you.’ 

Leicester’s troubled mind started with alarm at these 
simple words, as he turned and saw a man in plain dress ■ 
with a black mask over his face. ' Who are you, and what 
do you want with me ? ’ he said. 

‘ Edmund Tressilian, of Cornwall,’ was the reply. ^ I 
wish to speak with you on a matter that, concerns your 
honour. My tongue has been bound by a promise for four 
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, and twenty hours, l>ut I now do your lordship the justice 
of addressing myself to you,/ 

The earl thrilled with astoui*shnient at the sound of the 
detested name, but suppressing all signs of agitation he 
answered, ‘ And what does Master Tressilian want from 
me ? ^ 

‘ Justice, my lord/ said Tressilian, calmly but firmly. 
/ May I wait on you in your chamber ? ’ 

* No/ answered Leicester sternly. ' Meet me in the 
garden when the queen has retired, and you shall be given 
the justice you deserve/ 

Tressilian withdrew, and the earl with a sort of rapture 
said to himself, ' Heaven favours me at last, and has put 
within my reach the wretch who has wronged me. Mid- 
night at latest will bring me vengeance/ He rejoined the 
queen, and immediately his presence of mind was once 
more put to the test. 

' You eome in time, my lord/ said Elizabeth, ' to decide 
a dispute. Sir Richard Varney has just asked our per- 
mission to leave the castle with his sick lady; but the 
Duchess of Rutland advises delay. He has, she says, shown 
himseM so charmed with these ladies of ours that he will 
carry his x^opr insane wife no farther than the lake, plunge 
her in, and return to make up his loss from among the ladies 
of our court. What do you sa}?-, my lord ? Do you think 
he is capable of playing such a villanous trick ? ’ 

Leicester was confounded by this question, but managed 
to reply, ' The ladies think too ill of our sex if they imagine 
we could inflict such a fate upon an innocent woman/ 
Elizabeth gave Varney the permission he asked for, and ! 
he left . immediately. Leicester too would gladly have 
gone^ but it was midnight before the queen’s retirement 
set him free. He hastened to his apartment and asked 
for Varney, only to be told that he had left the castle an 
hour before. He then ordered Lambourne, who had not 
gone with his master, to be summoned. 
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‘ Varney i»s over zealous/ he said to liiuiself, ^ and has 
shown himself too eager to rid me of this obstacle which 
stands between me and my ambition. I may attain it 
without her death. We must not be too hasty ; one 
victim at a time is enough, and that victim awaits me,’ 
He hastily wrote a letter commanding Varney to proceed 
no further in the. matter relating to the countess, and to 
return at once ; if the need of keejDing his charge in safety 
prevented his immediate return, he was to send back the 
signc^t-ring. This letter he gave to Lambourne with strict 
injnnctioris to ride fast and deliver it into Varney’s own 
iiarids. 

The earl changed his dress for a very plain one, and 
throwing his cloak around him went to keep his appoint- 
ment with Tressilian. The full moon shone in a cloudless 
summer sky as he passed along the garden- walk with 
thoughts far removed from the beauty of the night. ‘ I 
have been deeply injured,’ he thought, ' but I will restrict my 
revenge to what is manly and noble. Amy has been false to 
me, and the union which she has broken shall not bar me 
from the high career to which fate calls me. There are means 
of ending our union without destroying life. Oceans shall 
roll between us, and their waves shall keep the deadly secret .’ 

Tressilian approached from the shadow of a portico and 
made a profound bow, to wliich the earl replied with. 
a haughty nod and the words, ‘ You asked for a secret 
meeting, sir. I am here, and attentive.’ 

^My lord,’ said Tressilian, am so desirous to find 
a patient and even a favourable Iiearing, that I first assure 
you that I am not your enemy. I am a friend, but neither 
a dependant nor a partisan of the Earl of Sussex, and 
have long avoided court intrigues as unsuited to my 
character and temper.’; 

‘No doubt, sir,’ answered Leicester; ‘but there are 
intrigues of love as well as of ambition.’ 

‘ I perceive, my lord,’ said Tressilian, ‘ that you attach 
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too nmcli importance to my early affection for the un- 
fortunate lady of whom I would speak.’ 

'You speak too much of yourself, sir,’ said the earl; 
' an important subject, doubtless, but one which does not 
deeply concern me. Proceed, and speak to the purpose.’ 

'I will, my lord,’ answered Tressilian. 'I have to 
request you for an account of the unhappy Amy Robsart. 
She escaped from an unlawful and perilous state of con- 
finement, hoping to appeal with success to her unworthy 
husband, and made me promise that I would not interfere 
till she had used her own efforts to have her rights acknow- 
ledged by him. She is now hidden in some secret place in 
this castle, I do not know with what design. I speak with 
authority given me by her father — this ili-fated marriage 
must be judged upon by the queen, and the lady restored to 
her father. Tliis matter concerns your lordship’s honour,’ 

The earl, being utterly ignorant of Tressilian’s point of view, 
listened to this demand as if petrified with astonishment, 
which rapidly gave way to violent anger. ' Did I ever hear so 
shameless a villain ? ’ he said. ' Draw, and defend yourself ! ’ 

He struck Tressilian sharply with his sheathed sword, 
and then drawing the weapon stood ready to attack. 
The blow, and the fury of the earl’s language and attitude 
caused Tressilian no less amazement, but there was no time 
for reflection or explanation, and he had to draw his 
sword to defend himself. Though he was perhaps not so 
skilled a swordsman as Leicester, he maintained the flght 
with coolness and dexterity for a few ipinutes, during 
which neither combatant was wounded. Suddenly voices 
were heard, and the steps of men advancing hastily. 

‘ We are interrupted,’ said Leicester ; ' follow me.’ Be 
led Tressilian into a recess behind a fountain, just in 
time to escape the observation of some yeomen of the 
guard. When they had passed the earl said, ' If you have 
courage to end this fight, be ready when the court goes 
foHh to-morrow, I shall find a time and place.’ 
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‘ My lord,’ said Trossilian, ' at another time I might 
have asked the meaning of this strange and furious hatred, 
but the blow you have laid on my shoulder wounds my 
honour too deeply, and calls for satisfaction.’ 

They parted, and Leicester made his way to the private 
passage to his own apartments. At the entrance he met 
Lord Hunsdon, the officer in command of the guard. 

' Are you awakened too mth this alarm ? ’ said the old 
soldier. ‘ The nights are as noisy as the day in thivS castle 
of yours. Some two hours ago I was wakened by the 
screams of that poor brain-sick Lady Varney, whom her 
husband was forcing away, and now there is a brawl in 
the garden.’ 

The first part of the old man’s news went through the 
earl’s heart like a knife ; to the second he replied that he 
too had heard the sound of fighting, and had come down 
to see who had dared to draw swords in the vicinity of the 
queen. To give colour to this excuse he accompanied the 
rough old lord to the garden. Nothing, of course, had 
been discovered of the offenders, and they returned to 
their chambers, Hunsdon growling as he went, ‘ Unless 
your lordship will be less liberal with your ale and wine, 

I foresee that some of these good fellows will become 
acquainted with the inside of the prison-house.’ 

CHAPTEPv XXII 

LEICESTER COKEESSES 

Next day after breakfast, when the queen and her court 
were engaged in witnessing a mock battle, representing in 
burlesque a fight between the English and the Danes, 
offered for the amusement of their beloved sovereign by 
the men of the neighbouring town of Coventry, Leicester 
slipped away from her presence, followed by Tressilian, who 
had been watching him from a short distance. Mounting 
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two horses that had been kept ready beliind a thicket, 
they rode at a gallop to a retired spot in the park, surrounded 
by leafy oaks, 

‘ Here there is no risk of interruption/ said the earl, as 
he drew his sword. 

Tressilian at once followed liis example, but as he drew 
his weapon he could not resist saying, ' My lord, I am 
known to be a man who fears dishonour more than death, 
and therefore I may ask, without seeming to shun the 
danger of this combat, why your lordship has dared to 
offer me such a mark of disgrace/ 

' If you do not wish it repeated, defend yourself,’ said 
the earl, as he began the fight. This time he fought with 
more caution, and his skill soon proved too great for his 
opponent. He forced Tressihan’s sword out of his hand, 
and when the latter tried instantly to grapple with him, 
he threw him to the ground and placed his foot upon his 
breast. ' Now confess your villany, and prepare for 
death/ he said. 

' I have no villany or wrong against you to confess,’ 
answered Tressilian, ' and am better prepared than you 
for death. May God forgive you.’ 

' No wrong ! ’ exclaimed Leicester. ' Then die a liar, as 
you have lived ! ’ As he spoke he drew back his arm to 
strike a fatal blow, when it was suddenly seized from behind. 
Dickie Sludge, who had followed and crept up to the 
combatants unseen, had thrown himself bravely upon the 
earl, and was now clinging desperately to his sword-arm. 
In a shrill voice he implored the earPto pause a moment. 

' My folly,’ he said, ' has caused these bloody quarrels. 
Only read this letter, and then do as you please.’ 

The sight of the letter, tied with a long tress of beautiful 
brown hair/ and addressed in a hand which he instantly 
recognized, caused the earl to change colour. He snatched 
it from Dickie’s hand, undid the knot with trembling 
fingers, and hurriedly read the contents. The letter 
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(lro}>|>c(l frojo liiB litind <i>s lio staggorcd back and icaiicd 
against a tree. It was Amy’s letter, telling Mm of her 
porseciition at Ciiiniior, her escape and her arrival at 
Kenilworth, explaining her presence in Tressilian’s room, 
and praying that a more suitable resting-place might be 
assigned to her without delay ; she begged him only to 
free her from the guardianship of Varney, and concluded 
with assurances of her most devoted love and obedience. 

‘ Take my sword, Tressilian,’ the earl said at last, and 
pierce my heart as I would have pierced yours. I have 
wrongfully accused an upright man and the most honourable 
of women.’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Tressilian, ' you have done me great 
wrong, but I believe that it was by some error.’ 

‘ Error, indeed 1 ’ said Leicester, and handed him the 
letter. ‘ Wretched boy, why have you brought this letter 
so late ? ’ But Dickie would give no explanation beyond 
saying that he was not the original messenger. 

Having read the letter, Tressilian addressed Leicester. 

‘ It seems that my own quarrel with you is ended, my 
lord ; hut I have still to discover, if Varney is not Amy 
Robsart’s husband, for whom she left her father’s house.’ 

‘ For me,’ cried Leicester with a voice like thunder, 

‘ for me— her misguided, blinded, most unworthy husband ! 
She is as surely Countess of Leicester as I am Earl.’ 

‘ Then, my lord,’ said Tressilian, when he had recovered 
from his astonishment at this news, ‘ my duty to Sir Hugh 
Robsart compels me to carry this matter to the queen, 
that the countess’s rank may be duly acknowledged.’ 

‘ You shall not need, sir,’ rejDlied the earl, haughtily ; 
‘no voice but my own shall proclaim my infamy. To 
Elizabeth herself wall I tell it, and then I will ride for 
Cumnor Place with the speed of life and death ! ’ So 
saying he threw himself on his horse and rode at full 
gallop to the castle. 

Tressilian followed more slowly, taldng with him Dickie 
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Shidge, wlio told Iiim on the way all lie knew. He had, 
he confessed, stolen the letter from Wayland in revenge 
for his secrecy about the lady, intending to give it back 
in the evening, when he thought he was sure to meet him 
at the pageant on the lake. But Wayland disappeared, 
and his own attempts to deliver the letter into Leicester's 
hands had been repulsed by insolent servants. Once he 
nearly succeeded, when Leicester stood near the crowd at 
the pageant in the hall, but he had been interrupted by 
Tressilian himself. On that occasion, however, he had 
been near enough to overhear their appointment in the 
garden. ’He had hidden himself there, and it was he who 
had given the guard the alarm and interrupted the fight. 
He had v/atched them closely again that very day, and 
seeing them ride ofi together he had followed, with the 
results that have been related. 

The mock battle was over when Tressilian reached the 
castle, and he saw men standing together in groups and 
talking eagerly, like people who had been startled by 
strange and alarming news. The first person of his own 
acquaintance to meet him was Sir Nicholas Blount, who 
accosted him with, ‘ God help you, Tressilian ; you are 
to be a clown than a courtier. Why cannot you 
remain in attendance as you ought ? Her Majesty has 
called for you and waits for you, and you are in no fit 
state to attend upon her.’ 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ said Tressilian. 

‘ No one knows,’ replied Blount. ‘ Only Leicester has 
galloped into the castle demanding an audience of the 
queen, and is now with her, and Burleigh, and Walsingham 
— ^whether it is a matter of treason or not, no one knows. 
For heaven’s sake, go to my chamber and put on my new 
silken hose.’ 

Disregarding his friend’s weU-meant advice^ and leaving 
Dickie in his charge, Tressilian made his way through the 
great hall, and was shown into a room where he found the 
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(|jioeii pacing to and fro in violent, agitation. Leicester 
was kneeling on the ground with his unbuckled sword 
lying before him. He was apparently under arrest, for 
Lord Shrewsbury, the Earl Marshal of England, stood 
beside him, holding his baton of office. Lord Burleigh was 
attempting to pacify the queen. ^ Madam,’ he said, ‘ re- 
member that 3^11 are a queen— the mother of your people. 
Do not give way to this storm of passion.’ 

‘ Burleigh/ said Elizabeth, with a tear in her proud 
and angry eye, ‘ you are a statesman — ^yoii do not know 
half the scorn that this man has poured upon me.’ 

With deep reverence Burleigh took her hand and led 
her towards a mndow away from the others. ‘ Madam,’ 
he said, 'I am also a man — a man grown old in yom* 
service, with no wish but for your glorj^^ and happiness ; 

I know— -I do know. Beware lest others guess what as 
yet they do not know. Only be yourself, my queen, and 
soar far above this weakness,’ 

Elizabeth saw the wisdom of this advice. She turned 
from Burleigh and paced the floor till her features had 
recovered their wonted calmness and dignity. Then she 
approached Leicester and said, ‘ My Lord of Leicester, you 
arefree ; rise and take up your sword.’ Seating herself upon 
a chair of state she continued, ‘ We will now inquire into this 
affair. Tressilian, step forward and say what you know,’ 
Tressilian told his story, generously saying of Leicester 
as little as he could, and making no mention, of having 
being forced by him to flght. 

‘ We will take that Wayland,’ said the queen, after she 
had heard him, 'into our own service, and place the boy 
under the Secretary, that he may learn to treat letters 
with more discretion. You, Tressilian, did wrong in not 
telling us the whole truth before ; yet, having given your 
|)romise to this unhappy lady, it was the part of a inaii 
and a gentleman to keep it. My Lord of Leicester, it is 
now your turn to tell os the truth.’ 
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Loicester^s confession was wrenched from him piecemeal 



design upon the life of the countess. In spite of the counter- 
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orders ho had sent by Lambourne, he was eager to set out 
^ for Cumnor Place to make sure that this design should 
not be carried out, but the queen seemed to take a delight 
in torturing him with her questions, and prolonged them 
beyond the limit of his patience. 

‘Madam/ he said at length, like a deer that turns at 
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bay, ‘ I. Iiave been iiiiicJi to blaiiio, l>iit iiiy guilt was not 
unprovoked by yon. If beauty and kindness can lead 
astray the heart of a man, I can plead both as the cause 
of my concealing tins secret from your Majesty.' He took 
care to say this in a voice that reached none but Elizabeth, 
who was for a moment taken aback by having the blame 
laid upon her own conduct. Perceiving this, Leicester con- 
tinued, ‘ May I remind your Grace that yesterday morning 
you thought my rashness and folly but a light offence ? ' 
The queen fixed her eyes upon him while she replied, 

‘ How, iny lord, your boldness passes the bounds of belief 
as well as patience 1 What ho 1 my lords, come all of you 
and hear the news. My Lord of Leicester's stolen marriage 
has lost us a husband, and England a king ! One wife at 
a time was not enough for him, and he designed for us the 
honour of being his second. Is this not too insolent — ^that 
I could not grace him with a few marks of court favour, but he 
must presume that my hand and crown are at Ms disposal ? ’ 
She left the room and entered the great hall, where the 
expectant courtiers were astonished to hear her announce, 

‘ The revels of Kenilworth are not yet ended, my lords and 
ladies — we are to celebrate the noble owner’s marriage. 

I see that you are dying of curiosity to know the happy 
bride. It is Amy Robsart, the same who figured in yester- 
da^^'s pageant as the wife of his servant Varney.' 

The earl approached her and humbly craved her per- 
mission to travel to Cumnor Place. ‘ To fetch home your 
bride, I suppose ? ' said Elizabeth. ‘ But, my lord, it 
would be scant courtesy to leave us here without a host, 
and cannot incur such disgrace. Tressilian shall go 
instead of you, and with Mm some gentleman of our own 
household. Whom will you choose, Tressilian ? ' 

Tressilian suggested the name of Raleigh. 

‘ Aye,’ said the queen, ‘ he is a good choice. To deliver 
a lady from prison is an appropriate adventure for a young 
knight. Take a sufficient force with you, and bring the 
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lady ii<3i*e witli ail honoiir. Lose no time, and God be with 
you/ They bowed and left the queen’s presence. 

For the rest of the day the earl experienced the lot of 
a disgraced courtier, the coldness of alienated friends 
and the triumph of open enemies. He retired early to his 
cliamber, resolved to leave court life and spend a quiet 
future in the company of his beloved Amy. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

TRESSILIAN COMES TOO LATE 

When Varney left the Earl of Leicester, he had proposed 
to set forth early in the morning with the countess, but, 
reflecting that the earl might relent from his purpose, he 
changed his mind and determined to start immediately. 
He sent for Lambourne, and was very angry to find that 
he had gone out on some frolic of his own, no one knew 
where. Another servant was ordered to have horses ready 
and a conveyance for the countess. 

The assistance of Anthony Foster was necessary, and 
there was no difficulty in finding him.. He had travelled to 
Kenilworth only to announce Amy’s escape to his employer, 
and his unsociable nature made him avoid all the festivities 
of the castle by keeping to iiis own room. He was asleep 
when Varney entered and shook him by the arm. ‘ Thieves ! 
thieves ! ’ he roared as he started up in alarm ; ‘ I will die 
to save my gold, my hard- won gold. Where is Janet ? 
Is Janet safe ? ’ 

‘Safe enough,youbellowingfool, ’said Varney. ‘Wakeup/ 

Soon Foster was wide awake. ‘ What is the meaning of 
this untimely visit ? It forebodes nothing good ! ’ he said. 

‘ Your prophecy is false,’ returned Varney ; ‘ it forebodes 
that you will become sole master of Cumnor Place, whither 
we are to escort the lady back again.’ 

‘ Is that indeed all ? ’ said Foster. ‘ Your face is deadly 
pale, and you are not moved by trifles — ^is that all ? ’ 
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' lliai- and rnajbo a trifle more/ Baid Variie^^ ‘ Never 
inlnd niy face, hut be up and doing. Think of Cumnor 
Place as your own ; no gipsy shall cut as much as a broom, 
no boy shall dare to take a bird’s nest, without paying you 
for it That is right — put on your clothes as fast as possible 
— don’t forget your pistols — and let us away.’ 

The horror of the countess may be imagined, when, 
starting from a broken slumber, she saw at her bedside 
Varney, the man whom she most feared and hated. It 
was even a consolation to see that he was not alone, though 
she had reason to fear Foster too. 

' Madam,’ said Varney, ‘there is no time for ceremony. 
My Lord of Leicester sends you his orders to return with 
us immediately to Cumnor Place. Here is his signet-ring 
in token of his authority.’ 

‘ It is false ! ’ said the countess ; ‘ you have stolen it ; 
you are capable of any viliany ! ’ 

‘ It is so true, madam,’ said Varney, ‘ that if you do not 
instantly rise and prepare to accompany us, we must compel 
you to obey.’ 

It was at this threat that Amy screamed so loudly as to 
be heard by Lord Himsdon, who would have instantly 
rushed to her aid had he not believed that she was insane. 
Perceiving that her cries were useless the countess appealed 
to Foster and besought him, if he held his own daughter’s 
honour dear, to save her from this violence. 

‘ "Wives must obey their husbands, madam — there ’s 
Scripture authority for it,’ replied Foster ; ‘ and if you 
will dress yourself and come with us quietly, no one will 
lay a finger on you while I can draw a pistol-trigger,’ 
Varney, too, assured her of all safety and honour, and 
added that her husband would be at Cumnor Place within 
twenty-four hours after they had reached it. 

The poor lady had no resource save to comply, and they 
left the room. Weeping, trembling, and pra3dng, she rose 
and dressed as slowly as she could, till the impatience of 
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Varney at last obliged her to declare herself ready. Leaning 
on Foster’s arm, while Varney kept at some distance, she 
was led to the conveyance that awaited her, and the party 
set out for Cumnor. 

Varney rode at some distance in the rear, and they had 
not gone more than ten miles when Lambourne galloped 
xip behind him. His master greeted him with bitter abuse 
for his idleness and drunkenness, but he was in no mood 
to receive it humbly. The earFs letter countermanding 
liis first orders to Varney had been insecurely fastened, 
and Lambourne had opened and read it, thus gaining 
knowledge of a secret which he thought put him more on 
a level with Varney. 

' Look you, Sir Richard,’ he said, ‘ I will take no insolence 
from the best knight that ever wore spurs. I was detained 
by the Earl of Leicester, who has trusted me fully, and 
I know liis mind in this matter better than you. Here 
are his orders. You must pay the utmost respect to the 
countess, and I must carry back his signet.’ 

^ Bid he say so indeed ? ’ replied Varney. ^ You know all 
then ? Was any one present when my lord spoke to you ? ’ 

‘ Not a soul/ replied Lambourne. ^ Bo you think my lord 
would trust any one with such matters except an approved 
ihan of action like myself ? And now, Sir Richard, I serve 
you no longer ; I look to have a better master.’ 

Varney glanced all around. His companions were far 
ahead and no one was in sight. Take your payment first, 
you fool 1 ’ he said, and xvith a pistol he shot Lambourne 
through the body. The wretch fell from his horse without 
a groan ; and Varney, dismounting, rifled his pockets and 
turned them out to make it appear that he had been 
murdered by robbers. He kept the earl’s letter, but threw 
everything else that he found into a small river that crossed 
the path, and rode on congratulating himself on having 
sldlfully avoided the necessity of obeying the earl’s second 
commands. 
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Varney at last obliged her to declare herself ready. Leaning 
on Foster’s arm, while Varney kept at some distance, she 
was led to the conveyance that awaited her, and the party 
set out for Cnmnor. 

Varney rode at some distance in the rear, and they had 
not gone more than ten miles when Lambourne galloped 
up behind him. His master greeted him with bitter abuse 
for his idleness and drunkenness, but he was in no mood 
to receive it humbly. The earl’s letter countermanding 
his first orders to Varney had been insecurely fastened, 
and Lambourne had opened and read it, thus gaining 
knowledge of a secret which he thought put him more on 
a level with Varney. 

‘ Look you, Sir Richard/ he said, ‘ I will take no insolence 
from the best knight that ever wore spurs. I was detained 
by the Earl of Leicester, who has trusted me fully, and 
I know his mind in this matter better than you. Here 
are his orders. You must pay the utmost respect to the 
countess, and I must carry back his signet.’ 

' Did he say so indeed ? ’ replied Varney. ‘ You know all 
then ? Was any one present when my lord spoke to you ? ’ 

‘ Not a soul,’ replied Lambourne. ‘ Do you think my lord 
would trust any one with such matters except an approved 
man of action like myself ? And now, Sir Richard, I serve 
you no longer ; I look to have a better master,’ 

Varney glanced all around. His companions were far 
ahead and no one was in sight, ‘ Take your payment first, 
you fool 1 ’ he said, and with a pistol he shot Lambourne 
through the body. The wretch fell from his horse without 
a groan ; and Varney, dismounting, rifled his pockets and 
turned them out to make it appear that he had been 
murdered by robbers. He kept the earl’s letter, but threw 
everything else that he found into a smafl river that crossed 
the path, and rode on congratulating himself on having 
skilfully avoided the necessity of obeying the earl’s second 
commands. 
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The following night, as they approached Ciimiior, Varney 
said to Foster, ‘ We must consider how to lodge my lady 
in safety. Her own apartments are not secure enough ; we 
must lodge her in the stronghold where you keep your gold.’ 

Foster, in alarm, protested that he had no gold ; but 
Varney continued, Who cares for your gold, you stupid 
brute ? If I wanted it, I would find a better way to take it. 
The lady must be placed in yoiiv bedroom, which you have 
so carefully guarded, and you can take her apartments. 
I dare say the earl will never ask back their rich furniture 
from you.’ This consideration satisfied Foster, and he 
rode forward to prepare for the countess’s reception. 

On her arrival at the mansion the countess was disap- 
pointed and alarmed to find that Janet was not there. 
Her father had sent her to the care of an aunt after the 
escape of the countess, that she might not, as he said, learn 
any more of the court trick of lying. The alarm of the 
countess was not lessened by hearing that she was not 
to go to her owm rooms, and it was only the repeated 
assurance that the earl himself would arrive next day, and 
that she could secure herself by fastening the door on the 
inside, that induced her to follow Foster quietly up a stair 
of great height in a j^art of the building which she had 
never yet visited. 

At the top of the stair a short narrow^ gallery made of oak 
led to the door of Foster’s room. Opening the door, he 
allowed the countess to pass in and to close and bar it 
behind her. Varney meanwhile had lurked behind on the 
stair, but came up when he heard the door barred. Foster 
pointed out to him that a part of the wooden gallery was 
arranged like a trap-door on hinges, and could be dropped 
so as to cut ofi all communication between the stair and 
the bedroom. He had devised this as a means of securing 
his room from invasion, and now he lowered the gallery 
so as to make it impossible for the countess to come out, 

Varney looked with great attention at the machinery, 
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and into the abyss which was opened by the trap-door, and 
which led down to the deepest vault of the mansion. He 
then followed Foster down the stair. ‘ I must seek Alasco/ 
he said. ‘ There is work for him to do Foster groaned, but 
made no remonstrance, and went to procure some supper. 

After some time Varney returned, very pale, but yet with 
the usual sneer on his face. ‘ Our friend/ he said, ‘ has gone.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ said Foster. ‘ Bun away —with 
my forty pounds that he promised to multiply a thousand- 
fold ? I will have them back ! I will, follow him ! ’ 

‘ You will have to go far, to catch him.’ 

^ What ? — is he dead ? ’ 

' Aye, truly he is/ said Varney. ‘ He has been mixing 
some of Ms foul medicines, and the fumes have poisoned 
him. He was swollen like a corpse three days old. Pah ! 
give me a cup of wine. I have seen enough to spoil my 
appetite.’ 

Foster rose and hastened to the door, intending to go 
and see for himself ; but a superstitious dread seized him 
and he returned to his seat. 

‘ We shall miss Alasco and his medicine,’ said Varney, 

‘ for without him how is the countess to be disposed of ? ’ 

‘ God ! Sir Richard, must that, then, be done ? ’ 

/ Aye, in very truth, Anthony, or you will never be 
master of Cumnor Place.’ 

‘ I foresaw it would come to that,’ said Foster ; ‘ but 
how, Sir Richard, how ? Not to win the world would I lay 
hands on her.’ 

M will teach you a trick, Anthony. That trap-door of 
yours^ — ^it will remain apparently secure in its place, will 
it not, though the supports are withdrawn beneath V 

‘ Yes,’ said Foster, ‘ so long as it is not trodden on.’ 

‘ Why, then, the lady will die in attempting her escape,’ 
said Varney, ‘and how could you or I help it, honest 
Tony ? Let us go to bed ; we vdll lay our snare to-morrow.’ 

Next day Foster visited the countess under the pretext 
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of inquiring after her convenience and comfort. Her 
mildness,, patience, and helplessness appealed to him so 
strongly that he could not help earnestly advising her not 
to cross the threshold of her room on any account whatever 
until the earl should come. Quieting his conscience with 
having given this warning, he left the countess’s door 
unsecured on the outside, and then under Varney’s eye he 
withdrew the supports of the trap in the gallery, so that 
It remained in its usual position but ready to fail at the 
slightest touch. 

The two conspirators retired to the ground floor to await 
the result, hut they waited long in vain, ‘ Surely,’ said 
Varney, when his patience was nearly exhausted, ‘ never 
was a woman fool enough to neglect so fair an opportunity 
of escape 1 ’ 

‘ Perhaps she will await her husband’s return,’ said 
Foster. 

‘ True ! I had not thought of that,’ said Varney. He 
rushed out, and in a few minutes the sound of a horse was 
heard in the courtyard, followed by a whistle like the 
earl’s usual signal. The instant after, the door of the 
countess’s room opened and the trap-door gave way. 
There was a rushing sound — a heavy fall — a faint groan — 
and all was over. 

‘ Is the bird cangiit ? — is the deed done ? ’ said Varney, 
as he re-entered. 

' O God, forgive us ! ’ replied Anthony Foster. 

‘ Why, you fool,’ said Varney, ‘ your work is done and 
your reward secure. So finish all our troubles. I did not 
think I could mimic the earl’s whistle so well. Let us now 
think how the alarm should he given— the body is to 
I’emain where it is.’ 

But vengeance was already upon them. In the midst 
of their consultation Tressiiian and Haleigh broke in and 
seized Varney, while Foster fled, and knowing every corner 
of the intricate old house escaped all search. 
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Varney seemed to take a fiendisli pleasure in pointing 
out the remains of the murdered countess, and made no 
mystery of the crime or of its motives. Next morning 
he was found dead in the room in which he had been 
secured, having swallowed some poison, probably prepared 
by Alasco, which he had secretly carried upon his person. 

The fate of Anthony Foster, who suddenly and completely 
disappeared' after the murder, was for long unknown. 
Janet, after waiting in vain for tidings of her father, took 
possession of his projaerty, and later conferred it by marriage 
upon Wayland, who had become an officer in Elizabeth’s 
household. Some years after their death their eldest son 
and heir, in making some changes in the mansion, dis- 
covered a secret cell, in which was found a human skeleton 
stretched upon an iron chest containing a quantity of gold. 
Thither Anthony Foster had fled for concealment, but, 
forgetting the key of the spring lock, he had been shut in 
mth his gold and had perished miserably. 

The news of the countess’s dreadful fate put a sudden 
end to the revels at Kenilworth. Leicester retired from 
court for a con>siderable time, but as his part in the tragedy 
never became loiown, the queen at length recalled him. 
Retribution reached him at last, however, if it is true, as 
tradition reports, that he died from being given a poison 
that he had recommended to another person as a cordial. 

Sir Hugh Robsart died soon after his daughter, and left 
his estate to Tressilian ; but neither the prospect of an 
independent country life nor the queen’s oflers of advance- 
ment at court could remove Tressilian’s profound melan- 
choly. He at length joined his friend Raleigh in his 
expedition to Virginia, and, young in years but old in grief , 
died before his time in that foreign land. 
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